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THE OLD PSYCHOLOGY VS. THE NEW. 
Br W: HARRIS, LL. D. 
United States Comiasionper of Education. 


[Delivered ¢t the Massachusetts Schoo!masters’ Club, April 25, 


[ understand it to be the intention of those who 
proposed this question for discussion to include under 
the term “new psychology ” only two classes of inves- 
tigation, namely, what is known as “ physiological 
psychology,” dating from the discovery of Broca in 
1861, and what is known as “child study,” including 
the researches of Professor Preyer and of Dr. Stanley 
Hall, their co-workers and disciples. 

All other studies of mind, from ancient times to 
the present time, whether based on induction or de- 
duction, whether @ priori, as rational psychology, or « 
posteriori, as empirical psychology, should be called 
the “old psychology.” It seems to me that both of 
those psychologies are of immense importance — that 
neither is a substitute for the other, or to be neglected 
by the teacher who wishes to know scientifically the 
mind that he is supposed to educate. For I must 
hold that there is a constitution of the mind common 
to all rational beings—a rational nature which may 
be discovered by introspection and distinguished from 
the transient and variable characteristics which are 
determined in large manner by environment and con- 
ditions of development. 

I would name as by far the most important knowl- 
edge from this source the distinction of the soul into 
several stages, as that manifested in plant life, called 
by Aristotle the nutritive, or vegetable, soul; the soul 
as active in sensation and locomotion, or the animal 
soul; the rational soul manifested in imagination, 
memory, reflection, and in pure thought. The dis- 
tinctions of active and passive reason made by Aris- 
totle in his famous treatise on the soul, and so often 
rediscovered or verified by profound thinkers in the 
history of philosophy, is the principle of this classifi- 
cation of soul-activities. On it is founded the philo- 
sophical doctrine of the immortality of the soul. In 
fact, not only the doctrine of immortality, but also the 
doctrines of theism and the freedom of the will are 
based on this rock of the old psychology, developed by 
Aristotle out of the hints of Plato or Socrates. God, 
rreedom, and Immortality are the three good gifts of 
philosophy, according to Novalis; they are all derived 
‘rom the insight that finds in pure thought the inde- 
pendent self-activity of the soul and sees in it the 
only possible type of being for a first principle of the 
vorld—aCreator. The idea of self-activity is, more- 

ver, the basal idea of free will. 

The very concept of will is impossible, on the basis 
of empirical thinking. For the understanding as 
Coleridge defined it, deals with relations between 
objects, and finds causal relation everywhere, but not 
self-activity or will. It tries to explain each thing 
‘through its environment — and it never rests until it 
las traced the phenomena of an object to a ground in 


something else outside. 

That the fundamental condition of introspection is 
the admission of this idea of self-activity is evident 
if we consider that the world of self-consciousness 
contains only feelings, volitions, and ideas. 


Each one 


of *these is twofold, implying subject and object. 
There are two poles to each; feeling is nothing unless 
it has a subject that feels, and unless the self that 
feels is the object of the feeling. So volition implies 
a self that acts, and, moreover, a determination 
or limitation of the subject issuing in an objective 
deed —a volition has the twofold aspect of subject 
and object. So, too, an idea is always thought as a 
determination of the self which thinks it — or defines 
it—Jit is conceived by the mind — it, too, involves 
subject and object. 

Now, by no possibility can external. obser#@&tion 
discover any such twofold objects in space and ime. 
All objects are dead results or in a process 6f Decom- 
ing through some external cause. If we discriminate 
dead objects from living objects, and recognize plants, 
animals, and men before us, we do it because we inter- 
pret the forms, shapes, and movements before us as 
indicative of a self-«letermining soul within the object. 
We transfer to the object by an act of inference an 
internality of life, feeling, volition, or thought such 
as we know directly only by inspection, and can only 
know thus. 

To expand this theme, one would show the impor- 
tance of these distinctions of Aristotle, Aquinas, and 
Leibnitz in making an account of the spiritual life of 
man, an inventorying the principles of his civilization 
and making clear and consistent his views of the 
world. 

To live is one thing, but to give a rational and con- 
sistent account of one’s life is a different and difficult 
matter. The old psychology succeeded in doing this by 
these fundamental distinctions, and all new attempts at 
psychology either prove abortive, or else soon fall into 
line with the old psychology, so far as these essentials 
are concerned, —they end in affirming self-activity as 
more substantial than material things and in the ad- 
mission of various grades of realization of this self- 
activity, or soul. 

Another very important step in this recognition of 
the contents of self-consciousness which the German 
thinkers have added to the old psychology is the rec- 
ognition of the characteristic of universality and 
necessity as the criterion of what is in the constitu- 
tion of mind itself, as contra-distinguished from ex- 
perience or empirical content. By this, time and 
space, the categories of quality and quantity, the laws 
of causality, identity, and excluded middle, the ideas 
of self-activity, moral responsibility, and religion, all 
transcend experience, and are formed by  intro- 
spection. 

It is their application which constitutes experience, 
and experience would be impossible unless the mind 
had in itself these powers a priori, for these powers 
make experience possible. If we could not furnish 
the intuitions of infinite space and time, we could not 
perceive objects of experience,— nor unless we could 
furnish the category of causality could we refer our 
sensations to objects as causes. 

Universal and necessary ideas are furnished by the 
mind itself and not derived from experience, although 
our consciousness of them may date from our appli- 
cation of them to the content of experience. 

Formal logic, with its judgments and syllogisins, 
its figures and moods, should be regarded also as a 
part of rational psychology in so far as it reveals 
to us the forms of action of thinking reason. 

All these contributions of the old psychology are 
of priceless value, as giving us the means to under- 
stand the place we occupy in the universe with our 
ideals of civilization. They furnish us directive 
power, they give us the regulative ideals of education- 
religion, jurisprudence, politics, and the general con- 
duet of life. 

But if the old psychology has furnished these sub- 
stantial things, it has not furnished all that is de- 


sirable. 


There is a realm of conditions which must be un- 
derstood before man can be made to realize his ideals. 

The product of nature is an animal, and not a civil- 
ized man. How can man react upon nature; how ean 
he ascend out of his own natural conditions ; how ean 
he rise from the stage of sense perception to that of 
reflection ; how from mere reflection to mere thought ; 
how can he put off his state of slavery to the category 
of thing and environment, and rise to the category of 
self-activity ? This is toask how he can ascend from 
a mechanical view of the world to an ethical view of 
it. Certainly he must know the bodily conditions 
that limit or enthrall the soul. He must be able to 
recognize what activity tends to fix the soul in lower 
sorder of thought and action, and what exercise will 
tend to lift it to a higher order. 

To enumerate some of these enthralling conditions 
through which the soul passes necessarily, if it ever 
comes to the highest, we must name the influences 
and attractions of one’s habitat, its climate and soil, 
its outlook, its means of connection with the rest of 
Then next there is the race and stock of 
north- 


the world. 
which one comes, black, red, yellow, or white,- 
ern or southern European,— inheriting all the evil 
Then the 
temperament and idiosyneracy of the individual, as 
his natural talents or his genius,— how deep these all 
If he is 


tendencies and all the good aspirations. 


lie as predetermining causes in his career! 
alone the efficient cause or the free will,—at least 
these conditions of habitat, race, and stock furnish 
the material that he is to quarry and build into the 
temple of his life.—a Parthenon, a Pantheon, or only 
a mud hut or a snow house. 

Then come other natural elements to be regarded,— 
those of sex,—the seven ages from infancy to senil- 
ity,— the physical conditions that belong to sleep and 
dreams and the waking state, the health and disease 
of the body, the insane tendencies, the results of habits 
in hardening and fixing the life of the individual in 
some lower round of activity. 

Of all these, the laws of growth from infancy to 
mature age especially concern the educator, 

There is for man, as contrasted with lower animals, a 
long period of helpless infancy. Professor John Fiske 
has shown the importance of this fact to the theory 
of evolution as applied to man. Basing his theory on 
some hints of Wallace and Spencer, le has expliined 
how the differentiation of the primitive savage man 
from the animal groups must have been accomplished. 
Where psychical life is complex there is not time for 
all capacities to become organized before birth. The 
prolongation of helpless infancy is required for the 
development of man’s adaptations to the spiritual en- 
vironment implied in the habits and arts and modes 
of behavior of the social community into which man 
is born. He is born first as an infant body, he must 
be born second as an ethical soul, or else he cannot 
become human. The conditions are of extreme com- 
plexity. This is the most important contribution of 
the doctrine of evolution to education. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler has pointed out that the Greek philos- 
opher Anaximander, more than two thousand years 
ago, spoke of the prolonged period of infancy as a 
reason for believing that in the beginning man had an 
origin from animals of a different species from him- 
self. The Greek did not perceive the relation of this 
prolonged infancy to the adjustment of the complex 
physical and spiritual activities of the child to his en- 
vironment. 

In the light of this discovery we may see what an 
important bearing the results of child study and 
physiological psychology will have on education, For 
is it not evident that if the ehild is at any epoch of 
his long period of helplessness inured into any habit 
or fixed form of activity belonging to a lower stage 
of development that the tendency will be to arrest 
growth at that standpoint and make it difficult or next 
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to impossible to continue the growth of the child into accept his course. That is, he asks the schools to 
step outside their own path of historical development, 


higher and more civilized forms of soul activity. 
If he is a member 


A severe drill in mechanical habits of memorizing and to act as if they had no past. 
or caleulating,—any over cultivation of sense-percep- of a decemvirate, he asks each decemvir to consent to 
tion in tender years may so arrest the development of the proscription of his own friends, in order that an 
the soul at a mechanical method of thinking and pre- imposing announcement of agreement in high quarters 
vent the further growth into spiritual insight. may awe the educational world into acquiescence in 

Especially on the second plane of thought, that the notion that at last an absolute finality is attained, 
which follows sense-perception and the mechanical and discussion may cease. - 
stage of thinking, namely, the stage of noticing mere But discussion will not cease, and should not cease. 
relations and of classifying by mere likeness or differ- Each school has its own problems to solve, its own 
The stronger the school, the 


ence. or even the search for causal relations, there is career to work out. 
Our edu- 


most danger of this arrested development. The ab- more it will cling to its own peculiarities. 
sorption of the gaze upon adjustments within the cation is interesting by virtue of the diversity of its 
machine prevents us from seeing the machine asa institutions. These differences should be ever re- 
whole, The attention to details of coloring and draw- spected. The more the schools develop, the more 
ing may prevent one from seeing the significance of marked their diversities will become. Teachers are 
right in refusing to merge their peculiar traits and to 
all alike. 

may prevent one from enjoying a sonnet of Words- High school teachers are rapidly increasing their 
worth, ‘Too much counting and ealeulating may at a cultur® amd becoming assimilated in scholarship and 
tender age set the mind in the mechanical habit of ,in spirit to the men and women who teach in colleges 
Less and less can superin- 


the great work of art. 
The habit of parsing every sentence that ore sees beco 


looking for mere numerical relations in whatever it and are called professors. 
sees. Certainly the young savage who is taught to tendents embrace successfully the high school within 
see in nature only the traces that mark the passage of the range of minute supervision and control. Quite 
a wild animal, or perhaps of a warrior foe, has stopped naturally the superintendents incline to extend the 
his growth of observation at a point not very much primary school policy to the secondary schools; but 
above that of the hound that hunts by scent. quite as naturally the secondary teachers tend to re- 

And yet all these mechanical studies are necessary produce college methods and to desire college free- 
in the course of study,— they cannot be replaced ex- dom. The recent expansion of the colleges under the 
cept by others equally objectionable in the same regime of free choice of studies reacts powerfully 
The question is, then, where to stop and upon the high schools. 


aspect. 
This reaction is as wholesome as it is inevitable. 


change to other and higher branches in time to pre- 
serve the full momentum of progress that the child The schools are more closely akin to the colleges than 
we are wont to think. For the colleges, also, are en- 


has made. 
We are wrong if we 


Professor Woodward has pointed out that the edu- gaged in secondary education. 
cation effect of manual training is destroyed by imagine that the education of a youth becomes ter- 
having the pupils work for the market. It turns the tiary, or higher, when he goes to college. He ceased 
attention toward the training in skill, and the educa- to be a child long before he passed on to college, and 
tion effect which comes of first insight is afterwards he does not become an adult man till long after that 
neglected. The first machine made is an education to event. A smooth continuity of treatment throughout 
its maker; the second and subsequent machines made the secondary period, whether in school or in college, 
are only a matter of habit. To keep the intellect out is the suggestion of nature. The step from high 
of the abyss of habit, and to make the ethical behavior school prescription to college freedom, enormous as it 
more and more a matter of unquestioning habit, 1s, revolutionary as it is in the educational economy, 
seems to be the desideratum.- comes at no crisis in the juvenile development, marks 

Child study will, perhaps, find its most profitable no stadium in his mental growth, but is purely ex- 
field of investigation in this matter of arrested develop- ternal and casual,—a step from no namable, par- 
ment. If it can tell the teacher how far to push thor- ticular place, to no other namable, particular place. 
oughness to the borders of mechanical perfection, | Between the primary and the secondary education 
and where to stop just before induration and arrest there is a difference; and between the secondary and 
sets in, it will reform all our methods of teaching. the upper, or professional, education there is likewise 
And it ean and will do this. The new psychology, in a difference. But only the latter of these boundaries 
its two phases of direct physiological study of brain can be distinetly marked. When the young man 
and nerves and its observation of child development, ceases to study for general culture, or to gratify intel- 
will show us how to realize by education the ideals of lectual curiosity, and concentrates his attention upon 
the highest civilization. The prolonged infancy of a specialty, a profession, then he at once passes out of 
man will be in less danger of curtailment through one stage of education into another. But the child, 
vicious school methods. who has no will at all with regard to what he shall 

The orphaned and outcast child becomes pre- study, passes by insensible gradations into the youth, 
cociously worldwise. But the school can scarcely who has a great deal of will. One may almost con- 
reclaim the gamin from the streets of Paris or New cede President Eliot’s contention, maintaining that 
York. He has become as cunning and self-helpful as_ there is no distinction between primary and secondary 
the water-rat, but not in ethical or spiritual methods, education, to be right. Only it is going perhaps too 
He should have been held back from the bitter lessons far to assert that, because we cannot definitely locate 
of life by the shielding hand of the family. He would a boundary line, there is no difference between the 
then have become a positive influence for civilization contiguous regions. 
in its height and depth. As a gamin, he ean live a We are apt to think of the transition from grammar 
life only a little above that of the water-rat, and is school to high school as marking a boundary, but 
surely it does not. Whatever change of regimen the 
successive years of the growing child require, they 
require gradually, a little at a time. The grammar 
schools are getting their enrichments, giving them 
right of choice, of acceptance, or rejection, as they 
please. Every step of progress is away from the 
_ [Abstract of a paper read at the twenty-eighth annual meet- rigid assignments of the philosophers and the philoso- 
Association of Classical and High superintendents. 

por of his own as to what 
individual peculiarities in favor of a uniformity of- tl no right of choice. On 
fered to them by theorists. The philosopher neces- 1 ‘ 
sarily aims not merely at unity of principle but also 
at uniformity of means. He cannot abstain from rs 
making a course of study. He asks all the schools to his vocation 

\ once determined, he sinks all individual 


good only to feed the fires of revolution. 


COURSES OF STUDY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY S. THURBER, GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


fancies, and devotes himself without question to the 
conventional exercises which his specialty requires. 
Thus, curiously, do extremes meet. Beginning with 
no choice at all, the child slowly gains the right of 
choice,— gains the right of more and more choice, 
until the only regimen suited to his nature becomes 
one of absolute choice. 

We cannot think of Mr. Harris as suggesting tv 
college faculties or to college students his “five win- 
dows of the soul.” But this favorite figure of My. 
Harris’ has really just as little relevancy to the sev- 
ondary study pursued in high schools as it has to the 
secondary study pursued in colleges. The young 
men and the young women in our high schools — and 
especially the young women — have quite outgrown 
the period of prescription. Choice should have come 
in long before the end of the grammar school course. 
In the high school, at least after the first year, choice 
should be absolute. In our present arrangements, 
choice comes suddenly, and it comes late. It should 
come when, in the nature of things, it is wanted; ani 
it should come to just that extent in which it will, at 
any moment, be of the greatest educational service. 

The ordinary theorized, or built up, course of our 
high school imposes on pupils too great a variety of 
subjects, thus making it necessary to divide the stud) 
time into many small portions. This regimen fritters 
and dissipates attention, blurs impressions, denies 
time for pursuing favorite subjects, keeps every stud 
in a rudimentary state. Such is the inevitable result 
when every pupil has to take every study of a con- 
siderable list. Three lessons a week is apt to be thie 
maximum that the principal studies can get under such 
asystem. Hence the notably poor achievement of our 
high school graduates in those studies in which, after 
graduation, they become liable to test and measure- 
ment by men of the world. Between the imposing 
array of languages and sciences, which they can an- 
nounce as having composed their course, and the 
resources they can make when called upon to show 
knowledge, accomplishment, or skill, the dispropor- 
tion is startling. The pretensions should be more 
modest, the achievements far greater. Who expects 
high school graduate to possess any acquaintance 
with French or German useful in business? Who 
expects him to be able to read Latin? Who credits 
him with mathematics enough to begin a course ot 
study in any department of engineering. Who ex- 
pects him to have read any of the older English lit- 
erature, except a few required shreds of it? Who 
dares ascribe to him a cultivated literary taste ? 

Releasing the individual pupil from the necessity 
of taxing many subjects, establishing a norm of per- 
haps three studies, each to have its lesson every day, 
we secure several most valuable results. 

The learner now finds his school environment alto- 
gether favorable to concentration of effort. He no 
longer has so many sharp transitions to make from 
subject to subject. He advances more rapidly, and 
in the end has gone very much farther than he did 
when he mingled his studies in petty portions. If 
the hours per week in the two cases are five and 
three, the ratio of the two educational opportunities 
is that of the squares of these numbers, or as 25 to %. 
Zeal is now enhanced by the sense of movement, b) 
the consciousness of growing power. 

To the teacher the results are equally exhilarating. 
Having to take his classes further and faster, he must 
polish his scholarship, renew his studies, cease to be 
a mere repeater of elements. He must revise his 
cowardly theories that in the modern languages it is 
impossible to train the ear to have sounds and tlie 
tongue to utter them. To give interest to his teach 
ing of the ancient languages, he must range the 
ancient literatures, for, in our ideal courses in Latin 
and Greek, it will be possible to have fruition, even 
though this fruition depends on ability to read the 
languages with a fair degree of ease. He will rejec' 
the theory that some mystic value attaches to the 
mere Latin elements. A command of Latin is of im- 
mense value; a little elementary Latin is not worth 
the time it takes. Enormous will be the new demands 
upon the teachers of history and English literature. 
Of all the subjects we teach, none present so great a2 
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area of ground fully within the competency of second- 
ary youth to explore and survey. No subjects depend 
so much for the teaching they get upon the amount of 
reading that has been devoted to them by the teacher. 
The teacher of history or literature, whose instruction 
is jejune and formal, will find his classes deserted, as 
they should be. Itis hardly less than wicked to require 
attendance upon classes in which the teaching is dull. 
We ourselves never go to lectures which we know are 
going to be stupid. Every lecturer knows his fate 
depends upon his ability to impress his audience with 
the feeling that they are getting the value of their 
time, their money, their trouble. 

Teaching in college has received an incalculable 
impetus from the elective system. ‘The anxieties of 
the Greek professors that none would be found to 
elect Greek have proved groundless. It is found that 
students who take Greek because they wish to take it 
are more interesting as pupils than those who took it 
because they could not avoid it. So it would be in a 
high school. The strongest imaginable stimulus to 
good teaching is the assurance that pupils will leave 
the class, or even leave the subject, if the recitation 
hour seems fated to bring inevitable tedium. If the 
authorities wish to introduce a new and important 
subject into the school, it will be necessary to find a 
teacher who can explain the subject clearly and make 
it attractive by his own belief in it, rather than to 
require it of all pupils, and then leave the teacher 
free to make the recitation hour as perfunctory as he 
pleases, or as, with his sluggish nature, he cannot 
help making it. 

Competition among subjects — which would also be, 
in no smal] measure, a competition among teachers — 
would invigorate the intellectual tone of a school to a 
degree which we can hardly estimate. A required 
course is the paradise of inefficiency. The school 
must, first of all, be popular; for its function is to 
serve the public. If the publie cannot meet the 
philosophers in the arena of debate, it meets them in 
the far more formidable arena of actual life; if it does 
not find~what it wants in the schools, it establishes 
countless other institutions which do not heed the 
philosophers. If the high schools exact a rigid con- 
formity to hours and programmes, we will look else- 
where for our opportunity. 

The recommendations made in this paper are in no 
sense revolutionary. They amount simply to a fore- 
cast of changes that are forcing themselves upon 
public notice. It became necessary for us to consider 
how much weight we should give to a scheme of 
studies whose purpose seemed to be to thwart the ten- 
dencies which are newly shaping our secondary edu- 
cation. These tendencies are wholesome; that scheme 
we cannot accept. To accept it would be merely to 
bow to authority without real and cordial acquiescence. 
It seems we must beware of the philosophers. Our 
only hope is in consultation with each other, not with 
them. It is for us to mediate between the schools 
and the people; to show our governing bodies what 
we perceive the people desire. It is for ys to help 
make the schools truly popular by making them capa- 
ble of the largest possible measure of public service. 


ARMENIA. 


BY MACLEOD. 


Armenia, by reason of its location, is particularly 
liable to all kinds of brigandage and outrage. It is 
situated around the junction of three great powers, 
Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Mt. Ararat, the scene of 
the most important events in the history of the world, 
is situated at the meeting point of these powers. The 
surface of Armenia is irregular, composed of plains 
and valleys enclosed by mountain peaks and ranges of 
varying heights. ‘These mountains are the retreat of 
a barbarous race known as Kurds, a nomadic people, 
who have no villages or towns of their own, but 
wander through the mountains, plundering at every 
opportunity. They hate the Armenians with a deadly 
hatred, and from time to time commit depredations 
upon those peaceful villagers, sparing neither life nor 
property in their fiendish attacks. News of their last 
murderous assault in Sassoun was first received in 


September, 1894, and from time to time other reports 
have been received, each outrivaling the preceding 
ones in its account of the atrocities, until the last 
may be truly called a “ chapter of horrors,” hardly to 
be credited as happening in any country tn this era of 
advanced civilization. For many reasons, it is a diffi- 
cult matter to obtain an authentic account of the mas- 
sacre at Sassoun. There are few railroads leading 
from Armenia, and the telegraphic and mail systems 
are of the poorest. The people who could give the 
most rational account of the cruelties are the Armeni- 
ans themselves, and so hedged in are they by Turkish 
rules and regulations that such a thing is virtually 
impossible. Communication by letter is out of the 
question, for the mail is all inspected at the post- 
oftice, and all letters of subjects must be handed in 


open. It is equally impossible for an Armenian to 


leave his country to plead his wrongs before another 


throne. The country is well guarded, not only by 
the regular Turkish troops, but by the very Kurds 
whose barbarities have reduced the Armenians to their 
present pitiable condition. Turkey, unable to control 


investigation of the commission, to pretend disbelief 
in the atrocious brutalities, or to claim that they are 
exaggerated. Action, and prompt action, is needed, 
and it is hoped that those powers who, by virtue of 
the Berlin treaty, are entitled to take decisive steps 
for reform in the government of Armenia will do so 
without delay. If rightly conducted, the government 
of that country would ‘be no difficult matter, for the 
Armenians are naturally a domestic people, peaceful 
and industrious, principally engaged in tilling the 
soil in the valleys. As a contrast to their deplorable 
state under Turkish rule, one has but to see them in 
that part of Armenia known as Russian Armenia. 
This province was acquired in the Russo-Turkish war 
in 1878, and under Russian rule the Armenians have 
enjoyed such peaceful, quiet lives that they consider 
their section as an earthly Paradise, in comparison 
with the portion still under the sway of Turkey. 
During the summer, many of the peasants from 
Turkish Armenia cross into the Russian portion for 
employment, and the brighter aspect there has, no 
doubt, had some effect in instilling a spirit of revolt 
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im Scene of Massacre. 


these unruly tribes, has made soldiers of them, some- 
thing like the Russian Cossacks, and thus, covered by 
the cloak of the law, their bloodthirsty acts pass 
muster as soldierly discharge of duty. 

Roused into action by the fragmentary accounts 
that have reached the outside world, the great powers 
of Europe have organized an Inquiry Commission to 
investigate the Sassoun massacre, a right which the 
Berlin treaty of 1878 gives to them. The details of 
the massacre are sickening. Not content with cap- 
turing, or even killing, their victims, the Turkish sol- 
diers, and more especially the Kurds,— whose natures 
are more like those of wild wolves than human 
beings,— subjected the unfortunate Armenians to 
every species of torture that the most fiendish mind 
could devise. Some few of the Armenians, in the 
faint hope of escaping torture, agreed to renounce the 
Christian faith and adopt that of their tormentors. 
Their respite, however, was short, for the brutal, 
savage natures, once aroused, were not soon satisfied, 
and the slightest act on the part of the captive was an 
excuse for torture and death. It is too late now, in 
the face of the horrible details brought to light at the 


Map or ARMENIA. 
Boundary of Armenia. 


*Mt Ararat. 
And, right here, let me say that 
That coun- 
Armenia was 


against the Turks. 
Armenia is a name forbidden in Turkey. 
try is now known there as Awrdistan. 

the first nation to embrace the Christian faith. 
Previous to that event, which took place about the 
year 232 A. D., this country had for its religion a 
curious mixture of Greek mythology and the doe- 
On behalf of their faith, they 
martyrdom, and, as a 


trines of Zoroaster. 
have for centuries suffered 
nation, passed through such devastating scenes that it 
is almost a miracle that it is still in existence. The 
Bible was translated into the Armenian language in 
the fifth century. The Armenian church was very 
active at this time. Numbers went to the colleges at 
Athens and Constantinople, and a spirit of inquiry, 
theological and scientific, marked their researches. 
The head of the church, whose title is Catholikos, 
lives in a monastery near Erivan, in Russian Armenia, 
and every Armenian must make a pilgrimage to this 
place once during his lifetime. The old Armenian 
language, found in their early writings, was consid- 
ered a model of classic literature. The present lan- 
guage contains many Turkish words and phrases. 
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The Armenians are remarkably progressive, both in 
business and educational matters. It is the ambition 
of every Armenian father to give his children a good 
edueation. It is this mental superiority and progres- 
siveness that have aroused the hatred] and jealousy of 
the Turks. Edueation with them means the mastery 
of a small portion of the Koran. ‘They are naturally 
dull and unprogressive; indeed, their ignorance is 
almost incomprehensible. The successful business 
operations and scholarly attainments of the Armeni- 
ans arouse the keenest animosity of the Turks, who 
calldown Mohammedan anathemas upon the “Christian 
dogs,” and declare vengeance upon them. Primarily, 
the difference in religion has been the cause of all the 
numerous troubles between Armenia and Turkey, 
although unjust taxation, amounting to extortion and 
arbitrary restrictions, has brought the matter to 
an issue. Aecording to the Koran, which is the basis 
of Turkish law, all of the population not of the Mo- 
hamimedan faith are outlaws. They are not allowed 
to serve in the army, and rarely occupy civil offices. 
In fact, the Turks are quite as anxious as the Kurds 
to see the extermination of the Armenians. The peo- 
ple of Sassoun, the scene of the massacre are espe- 
cially religious and peaceful. Their numerous fast 
days are strictly observed. They are believers in 
absolute temperance, never touching a drop of beer, 
wine, or alcohol of any shap>. The patron saint of 
Sassoun is called St. Marope. 
of this name that three hundred women and girls were 


It was in the chureh 


massacred. The churches are rude editices of reddish 
stone, devoid of ornament. The peasants pass their 
days in honest labor, the men in the fields or caring 
for the horses and cattle, the women attending to the 
dairy, spinning, and embroidering. 

The Armenian women are in most respects much 
better off than those of Persia and Turkey. They oe- 
cupy almost as high a place in the household as that 
given to woman in the rest of the Christian world. 
They are quite beautiful when young, but, like other 
Orientals, they lose their beauty and incline to corpu- 
lence while still at an age when the women of colder 
countries are in their prime. Their taste in dress is 
gay, red and yellow being their favorite colors, and 
every costume presenting a number of contrasting 
hues. They arrange their hair to fall in two braids, 
to fall forward on the breast, and crown it with a cap 
decorated with embroidery. Strings of gold or silver 
coins re worn by married women gon their foreheads. 
Some odd superstitions still exist among these people, 
one being that a bride must not unveil her face to any- 
one but her husband for a week after her wedding. 
Respect for their parents and blind obedience to their 
wishes are the groundwork of the children’s édu- 
cation. 

The schools are progressive, and manual training 
has already a firm footing in them. As to the geo- 
graphical composition of Armenia, the greater part is 
an elevated tableland. The area of the country is 
estimated at 90,000 square miles, the population about 
2 000,000, about one-half that number being Turks and 
Kurds. The country is watered by several rivers, the 
Kur, Joruk, Aras, and Euphrates, and to some extent 
by the Tigris. Within the mountainous section are the 
lakes Van, Urumiyah, and Sevan. The mountain 
range, of which Mt. Ararat is a part, is the central 
point of several chains. As late as 1859 this section 
was subject to volcanic disturbances, and in that year 
Erzerum was totally destroyed by a voleanic eruption. 
The climate is, on the whole, temperate, and the 
atmosphere balmy and stimulating. Owing to its 
almost treeless condition, wood is very searce. The 
soil yields readily to cultivation, and rice, tobacco, 
hemp, flax, cotton, and many varieties of fruit are 
raised. Much more might be raised but for the prim- 
itive tools and the danger that menaces the laborers 
even while planting or reaping crops. Cattle raising 
is more extensive than agriculture. The mountains 
contain copper, lead, salt, iron, and coal, but these 
mineral resources are almost untouched. Before leav- 
ing the Armenians and their country, let us take a 
glance at Mt. Ararat, which lifts its lofty head in this 
down-trodden country, and which would make Armenia 


worthy of attention if all else failed. The two most 


important events in the history of the world are cred- 
ited as happening here. At the base, in the garden of 
Eden, the first of the human race was born. When 
the earth and its inhabitants lay under the weight of 
the mighty waters, Mt. Ararat’s lofty head presented 
a place of refuge for the human lives preserved from 
the flood. This mountain is 17,250 feet above sea- 
level, but its appearance is more imposing than those 
figures warrant, as it rises 2,000 feet above a low plain 
on the Russian side, and double that height above a 
low plain on the Turkish side. It stands alone, and 
from its position seems to verify the Armenian idea 
that it isthe centre of the world. The region which it 
overlooks has been the scene of the greatest events 
enacted by mankind. The first ascent was made in 
1829. Since that time a number of ascents have been 
made, but both ascent and descent are accompanied by 
great danger, so many projecting rocks and boulders 
obstructing the way that a recent traveler expresses 
a wonder as to how Noah ever succeeded in getting the 
animals safely down to the valleys. Once climbed, 
however, the panorama spread before the tourist’s 
vision well repays him for his venturesome trip. 


Methods for the Schoolroom 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHING OF BOOK- 
KEEPING. — (IIL.) 


BY HUGH HORTON, 


Bills payable and bills receivable often form stum- 
bling blocks to pupils. This can ordinarily be 
avoided by impressing upon them at first that bills 
payable are those accounts which represent the writ- 
ten promise of the proprietor to pay certain sums at 
given times, while bills receivable represent the writ- 
ten promise of others to pay him certain sums at 
given times, or what he is to receive. This point 
being made clear, the regular book entries will be 
easy. Here a new book is introduced, viz., the bill 
book. This is but a memorandum of the notes and 
time drafts which are counted as either bills receiv- 
able or bills payable. The student, by referring to 
the blank bill-book which accompanied the set of 
blanks obtained with his text-book, will at once know 
how to make the entries therein. Here, however, the 
teacher should explain its importance as a handy ref- 
erence book to the business man who does business on 
the credit system. 

The pupils must also be taught the correct forms 
and uses of notes and drafts. This is not difficult 
with notes, but the forms and uses of drafts are more 
complicated. First take up notes. Get a blank-book 
of the correct forms, if possible, and do as was done 
with the check-book. First require each pupil to fill 
out one of these forms, then ask one-half of the class 
to go to the board and enter the journal entry from 
the stub, and the other half to make journal entry 
from the note. This, it will be seen, will give one- 
half of the entries bills receivable and one-half bills 
payable, for those journalizing from the stubs are 
supposed to have given their notes to other parties, 
while those holding the notes are supposed to have 
received them from others. Then request some one of 
the class to make a deposit of note in the bank. ‘This 
will bring up the subject of discount, and will make a 
very practical illustration of it. After note is dis- 
counted, it will be quite in order to require the cash- 
book entry of the transaction as he who discounted 
the note would make in his books. Endorsements, 
also, should receive some attention in connection with 
notes. 

There are four kinds of drafts: First, bank drafts, 
which are usually for the purpose of exchange, and 
are always treated as cash; second, demand drafts, 
which one person draws on another to be paid on de- 
mand; third, sight drafts: these are drawn at sight, 
or a specified number of days after sight, and are to 
be paid three days after sight, or three days after the 
specified number of days after sight; fourth, time 
drafts, which are drawn a given time after date. 
Sight drafts drawn for more than ten days after sight 


and time drafts are treated as bills receivable or bil}, 
payable. Sight drafts and time drafts are subject to 
acceptance. If the drawee acknowledges the condi. 
tions of the draft, he will write across the face « Ac. 
cepted” and sign his name. On sight drafts he wil] 
also write the date of acceptance. 

‘A book of blank drafts is of much use. Require 
the different kinds of drafts to be written and thei; 
uses explained. Mimic transactions will be foun 
beneficial, of which the following is a model: Let \ 
draw draft at three days’ sight on B, through C; \ 
puts draft in envelope and sends it to C; C presents 
it to B; B accepts it; when due, B draws his persona! 
check for it, and gives to C; C remits for the face | 
check to A by bank draft. 

Book entries should, as far as possible, accompany 
this work. 

SOME POPULAR FALLACIES CONCERNING 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


[ Written for the JourNAL by request. | 


“Practical, practical, —that’s the great word in edu- 
‘ation to-day.” “ Make your grammar teaching prac- 
tical. Let the pupil get his mental discipline by 
studying some other subject.” “Teach him to use 
words, not to tear them apart.” “Do not kill his 
appreciation of the beauties of literature by making 
him a mere dissector.” 

Such are the misleading and dangerous half-truths 
on which the changes are now being rung by certain 
speakers, writers, and text-book makers, to the great 
bewilderment of conscientious teachers, who find it 
difficult to reduce these generalities and negations to 
every-day classroom exercises. 

There is, perhaps, no more deceptive and mischievy- 
ous word in all pedagogic literature than this word 
practical. Our great educational reformers have prob- 
ably overworked the term, some of their noisier and 
less thoughtful followers have certainly misappre- 
hended and misused it. 

The doctrine that “nothing should be taught that 
cannot be turned to use” is hardly less dangerous 
than the older notion that education may be had by 
memorizing text-books. Practical is an excellent 
word, and the utilitarian movement in education has 
worked a needed reform; but to recognize as practical 
no educational work that has not a direct and imme- 
diate bearing on the affairs of life is a fatal error. 
A foundation, deep, broad, and firm, is no less useful 
than the superstructure, which appears above the 
surface. 

Of all school studies, English seems now in most 
danger from the over-zealous advocate of the practical 
in education. While it is inexcusable to waste a 
pupil’s time in memorizing and repeating definitions, 
forms, and grammatical inventions that to him are 
meaningless and fruitless, it is the very climax of un- 
wisdom to assume that there are no elementary prin- 
ciples underlying the science of language that can be 
made helpful to the young student of English while 
passing through that active, formative period of his 
course between the primary grade and the high 
school. 

It is just at this time, while his forms of expression 
are becoming fixed habits, while he is subjecting his 
sentences to revision and reconstruction, that he 
should be taught to become the merciless, unsparing 
critic of his own productions. 

The sentence being the foundation, or unit. of dis- 
course, he should, first of all, know the sentence; he 
should be able to put the principal and the subordi- 
nate parts in their proper relations; he should know 
the exact function of every element, its relation to 
other parts, and its relation to the whole. He should 
know the sentence as the skillful engineer knows his 
engine, that, when there is a disorganization of parts, 
he may at once locate the difficulty and effect the 
remedy. 

The intelligent teacher will discover a boomerang 
in the very epithets flung at the scientific teaching of 
language. The “tearing apart of words,” or the 
“dissection of sentences,” is a most useful process. 
What better way to understand a difficult piece’ of 
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mechanism than to take it apart and discover the 
form and the function of each part? The most 
accomplished musician, or painter, or sculptor is first 
a dissector. He has studied in detail all the mathe- 
matical or mechanical elements of his art; but has his 
training “killed his appreciation of the beauties of 
a finished artistic production ” ? 

Practice, unremitting practice in the art of writing, 
as in other arts, is essential to success; but in the art 
of writing, as in other arts, that practice which is 
regulated by the underlying science leads to the high- 
est results. 

It is said that the study of the sentence is the 
study of logic and psychology, and is, therefore, un- 
suited to any but mature minds. While observation 
and memory may receive first attention in the pri- 
mary school, it must be remembered that children are 
reasoning beings, and that their reasoning powers 
should be encouraged, not suppressed. If the subtle 
distinctions and technical terms of grammarians be 
avoided, even the primary pupil can profitably be led 
to know something of what words and groups of words 
doin the expression of thought. Certainly, beyond 
the primary grades, there is no study that, for mental 


discipline, can compare with the study of the sen- 
tence. To study thought through its outward, tangi- 


ble form, the sentence, and to discover the fitness of 
the different parts of the expression to the parts of 
the thought is to learn to think. It has been noted 
that pupils in the analysis and construction of sen- 
tences come to their other studies with a decided ad- 
vantage in mental power. 

A simple map, or diagram, has been found an in- 
valuable aid in leading the pupil easily and agreeably 
through abstract processes which otherwise he would 
hardly attempt. The fact that the pictorial diagram 
groups the parts of a sentence according to their 
oftices and relations, and not in the proper order for 
writing, has been spoken of as a defect. 
contrary, a great merit, for it teaches the pup'l to 
look through the literary order and discover the logi- 
eal order. He thus learns what the literary order 
really is, and sees that this order may be varied in- 
definitely, so long as the logical relations are kept 
clear. 

That the science of the sentence can and should be 
brought to bear on the art of writing seems hardly to 
need argument, and yet this self-evident truth is be- 
fogged and practically denied by recent text-book 
writers, who boast of having found the only true 
method of making grammar practical. They have 
discovered that “ technical grammar and composition 
should be developed side by side with practical com- 
position.” They make grammar and composition 
two distinet subjects, which they present alternately, 
at irregular intervals. How technical grammar be- 
comes more practical and composition more scientific 
by divorcing these two subjects and scattering the 
parts of each so that neither has unity —nor con- 
tinuity —does not appear. 

In these books the treatment of the sentence is so 
elementary as to be of little disciplinary or practical 
value. The composition work consists generally of 
pictures for story writing and selections in prose and 
poetry for reproduction. Pictures are more effective 
for composition lessons when freshly presented by 
the teacher. Poetry differs so widely from prose, 
both in its language and in its purpose, that its use as 
a basis for children’s composition is regarded by high 
authorities as a serious error. The questions and the 
suggestions accompanying the prose selections fail 
utterly to develop their points of excellence or to lay 
down any helpful, well-detined lines of instruction, 
the pupil being led hither and thither to pick up what 
he may by chance. 

Since the success of such work depends almost en- 
tirely on the professional and literary ability of the 
teacher, it ic difficult to see why he should not have 
the freedom of his own selections. A text-book is of 
value just so far as it presents a clear, systematic, 
logical development of its subject. It must present 
its science or its art as a natural growth, a living 
organism, otherwise there is little apology for its 


being. 


It is, on the - 


THE SKIES IN MAY. 


BY GEORGE T. 


HUGHES, 


Two interesting events in the movements of the 
planets are due in May. One is the opposition of 
Uranus, and the other is the conjunction of Venus 
and Jupiter. On the 8th of this month Uranus, the 
first planet whose discovery is recorded,— the others 
having been known from prehistoric times,— is 180 
degrees from the sun and in best position for observa- 
tion. 
tant member of our solar system, it will be at or near 


If any discoveries are made regarding this dis- 


Opposition. 

It is naturally supposed that a planet which it took 
the eye of a Herschel to discover must be too remote 
to allow of consideration by any one other than a 
professional astronomer. Such is not the case, how- 
ever, and if one is ambitious to see Uranus he may 
rediscover the planet with no other aids than a good 
opera glass and a sharp pair of eyes. 

The planet is in the constellation Libra, which is 
well above the horizon soon after eight o’clock during 
the evenings of the first week in May. It may be 
recognized by three bright stars forming a triangle 
It also looks like 
a bended bow in which, if the stars represent the 
The two 
upper ones of the three stars are the brighter. With 
those two Uranus at present forms an equilateral tri- 
The constellation will be more easily found 


with the obtuse angle to the west. 


string, the arrow would fly toward the east. 


angle. 
as it gets higher in the sky, and for this reason, the 
nearer the hour chosen for observation is to midnight 
the better. For the benefit of those readers who can 
consult a star-map, it may be said that the two bright 
stars mentioned are Alpha and Beta of Libra. Uranus, 
of course, to the naked eye and with an opera glass 
will appear the same as a star, and consequently the 
only way to, identify the planet will be to make a 
very careful map of the small stars in that immediate 
vicinity, and then to compare the map with the sky 
three or more evenings later. If one of the stars has 
moved, that one is Uranus. The satisfaction with 
which one will be filled at having discovered an ob- 
jeet which escaped astronomers for over a hundred 
years after the invention of the telescope will be 
ample reward for the trouble. 

Because of the moonlight it will be better to defer 
the search for Uranus until the middle of the month, 
when it rises about seven o'clock. The moon blots 
out the smaller stars, and the difference between the 
exact time of opposition and one or two weeks later 
will have no effect as far as our purpose is concerned. 
At nine o’clock on the evening of May 8, however, 
the full moon is in conjunction with Uranus and only 
five degrees to the south. By fixing in mind the posi- 
tion of the moon at that time, the observer will have 
a tolerably accurate idea of where to look for the 
planet. Uranus was discovered by Herschel on the 
13th of March, 1781, and was at first mistaken for a 
comet. The discoverer announced it as such to the 
Royal Society, and it was nearly a year before its real 
character was generally admitted. Hershel wanted 
to call the new member of our system the Georgium 
Sidus, in honor of England’s king; but, as some one 
has said, the heavens contained the names of too 
many immortals to permit the addition of a mortal, 
and the name Uranus was finally adopted. Uranus 
is some 180 millions of miles from the sun and con- 
sumes eighty-four years in making his circuit of the 
heavens. The most peculiar thing about the planet 
is the fact that its four satellites revolve around their 
primary backward, or in an opposite direction to the 
motion of everything else in the solar system, certain 
comets and the satellite of Neptune alone excepted. 
This fact has been urged as an objection to Laplace’s 
nebular hypothesis. 

The other May event to which attention should be 
drawn is the conjunction of Venus and Jupiter. 
For months the two planets have been drawing nearer 
together, and simultaneously the former has been 
becoming brighter than the latter. Venus is now 
almost too bright to be compared with any other star 
or planet; but she does not attain her greatest bril- 


liancy until late in July or early in August. No 
directions as to where to find her are necessary if one 
will but glance toward the west about two hours after 
sunset. The conjunction with Jupiter takes place on 
the morning of the 18th, but the two planets will 
make a charming sight on the evenings of the 17th 
and 18th. 
moon on the evening of the 26th and Venus with the 


Jupiteris in conjunction with the crescent 


moon on the morning of the 27th. 

Saturn, which was in opposition last month, is still 
a prominent feature in the east. The planet is in the 
extreme eastern part of the constellation Virgo, and 
ean be found from the fact that it is very near the 
Mercury and Nep- 
tune are both too near the sun to be observed during 
May. 
west after sunset during the first week in June, but 


moon on the evening of May 7. 
The former will, however, be visible in the 


the latter comes into conjunction with the sun next 
month. Mars is in Gemini and still visible in the 
early evening, but is too faint to be of any interest. 
Lite in February of this year, Professor Wolf of 
Heidelberg discovered two new asteroids, a fact 
chiefly remarkable because it probably brings the 
total 
science up to the 400 mark, 


number of these atoms of worlds known to 
It is pure devotion to 
abstract science which persuades the astronomer to 
calculate the orbits of the individual asteroids, yet 
considered collectively they have considerable interest. 
When the first asteroid was discovered on the first 
day of the nineteenth century it caused great excite- 
ment. 
did not suftice to determine its orbit before it had 
After diligent search it 
was rediscoverod December 51, 1801, just one year, 


It was found by Piazzi, but his observations 
been lost in the sun’s rays. 
lacking a day, after it was first seen. From that time 
to the present all science has done is to demonstrate 
that between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter there re- 
volve around the sun a swarm of little planets, the 
largest of which is but a few hundreds of miles in 
diameter. Their orbits cross and recross, and are so 
generally mixed up as to put the astronomer to his 
wits’ end to take care of them. Professor Watson, 
who discovered twenty-two of them, left a fund at 
his death to bear the expense of keeping track of 
his pets. 

Theories as to the origin of the asteroids are ina 
most unsatisfactory state. The first proposed was 
that a large planet once revolving between Mars and 
Jupiter had beén blown into a thousand pieces by 
some mighty force, the mode of action of which isa 
inystery. 
from which, according to the nebular hypothesis, each 


It has also been suggested that the ring 


planet was developed was in the case of the asteroids 
broken up into many fragments by the action of the 
giant planet Jupiter. It has been pointed out that 
some of the inconsistencies of the explosion theory 
can be avoided by supposing a series of explosions ; 
but speculation as to what caused the first great con- 
vulsion is as wild as ever. 

One of the great achievements of the Lick telescope 
has been the measuring the diameter of Ceres, the 
first asteroid discovered. Until the great glass at 
Mount Hamilton was turned on the little planet, it 
always appeared asa small star. In the thirty-six- 
inch telescope its round white disk enabled Professor 
Barnard to state that Ceres was about 600° miles in 
diameter. From this, which is probably the largest, 
the size of the asteroids range down to masses of 
rock but a few miles in diameter, 

The asteroids discovered in’ February were, as has 
been the case with most of them during recent years, 
found by the aid of photography. While photo- 
graphing the stars the asteroid makes known its ex- 
istence by the trail of light across the plate caused 
by the planet’s motion. The application of the cam- 
era to the heavens has almost caused a revolution in 
sidereal astronomy. By long exposures the sensitive 
plate gathers up the light of faint stars and nebule, 
and makes them write their autographs, when the eye, 
even aided by the largest telescopes, is totally unable 
to perceive them. It is actually a case of photograph- 
ing the invisible. The advantage which the plate has 
over the human eye is that the former does not weary 
with long gazing. On the other hand, in the matter 
of planetary detail photography is far behind the 
actual observer, because there are moments when the 
“ seeing’ is vastly superior, and such moments are 
grasped by the eye, while the photograph only records 
the aggregate. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 2, 


Arnor day has been a great success this vear. 


Aux the schoolmasters’ clubs are on a high plane 


this season. 

THE most interesting educational experiments of 
the world are now in progress in France, 

THERE is much complaint that articulation, enunci- 


ation, and pronunciation are neglected. Is it true ? 


Is the sin of sinning in the sinning or in being 
found out? = Is the sinner he who sins, or he who ex- 
poses sin’? 

Dr. W.'T. Harris had an article in the April num- 
ber of Harper's Magazine, and is to have another in 
the forthcoming number of the North American Re- 
view, 

VACATION is less for gain in mental discipline than 
To 


try to get discipline usually interferes with the gain 


for gain in knowledge, experience, and health. 


in strength. 

Tue first compulsory certification of teachers was 
about 1700, when a schoolmaster, by vote of the 
general court, had to be approved by the minister of 
He 


must also be of sober and good conversation, and must 


the town, and of the two newt adjacent towns, 


have allowance and approbation of the selectmen, 
under a penalty of forty shillings. 


The JourNAL is unable to announce the pro- 
gramme of the Denver meeting of the N. E. A. /t 
has been copyrighted. There would really have been 
no temptation for any “person” to publish this for 
The 


would have suf- 


* profit,” but it would have been given as news. 
property of the N. A. 
fered, probably, if the puble had known the attrae- 


nehts” 


tions of the programme. 


Ture New 
“The plain fact is, 


York Sehool Journal. April ia, Says: 
there las been an indefensible 
abuse of power somewhere. ‘The chairman and one 
other member of the Committee of Fifteen and an 


ex-president of the N. E, A. are the assistant edi- 


tors of the Review, and the editor-in-chief is the 
president of the N. E. A. The power to obtain 
exclusive privileges for the advancement of private 
interests could not be more closely concentrated. 
That should have made these officers all the more 
‘autious to avoid even the semblance of an abuse of 
this trust. The fact that they have not exercised 
greater discretion in the publication of the committee’s 
report leaves the whole blame at their door.” 


San Francisco Under the direc- 
tion of City Superintendent A. J. Moulder, the school 
children of San Francisco undertook to aid in provid- 
ing for the destitute children of the city. The forty- 
six schools all took the matter in hand and contrib- 
uted cheerfully $914. To this should be added $70 
contributed by Mr. Moulder, Deputy Madison Babcock, 
and the school board members, making $984. There 
were 7,000 articles of clothing contributed, the value 
of whieh could not be estimated, and provisions and 
groceries, Whose value was easily determined, 18,000 
packages, worth $2,100. It was all a labor of love. 
If another city has done a similar work on so large a 
seale, the Journat will be pleased to record the same, 
but it has never known of any similar work. 


EMPIRICAL AND SPECULATIVE INTEREST. 


Herbart makes a distinction in the interests that 
arise from knowledge. He styles them empirical and 
tarely is this term empirical used so 
skillfully. In our day, the word is usel as practically 
synonymous with experience and experiment. Her- 
‘bart makes it mean the exceptional experience, the 
Empirical interest is the con- 


speculative. 


novel, the unexpected. 
dition of the mind produced by novel attractions, un- 
expected changes, varied experiences. ‘Uhis has its 
place with extreme youth, and with feeble-minded 
children and weak-minded teachers. It has its place 
in emergencies with all ages and conditions, but it is 
purely for emergencies, and when itis used needlessly 
or persistently, under any circumstances, it is a weak- 
ness. It never develops strength, is never educative. 
It merely captures a mind that is astray and brings it 
to the pasture for feeding. 

Speculative is a less happy phrase as applied to 
interest. In the first place, speculative is in no sense 
the opposite or the supplement of empirical. What 
Herbart means would be better understood by us 
under the title, causal interest, even logical. 
Speculative would seem to mean guessing at, or ex- 
perimenting -with, reasons for things, while that 
which Herbart clearly intends is quite the reverse. 
He means genuine appetite, hunger that will not feed 
on speculation. The thought is clear, however. He 
refers to a purpose or desire to search for the causes 
or connections of things. This is the appetite for 
real knowledge, is the hunger of the mind for genuine 
activity. This the good teacher from the days of the 
Master until now has always sought. It is not easily 
secured, but when it is all the minor details lose their 


or 


importance. 

Whoever can, through Herbart or otherwise, inten- 
sify this appetite, interest, call it by whatever name 
he may, will be doing the cause of education inesti- 
mable service. The school has no higher need. 
sring it to the schools and we will not quarrel about 
It will be wel- 
come whether it comes with Hegelian, Herbartian, or 
other label. 


terms, or be notional as to its source. 


ASTUDY IN SUPERVISION. 

Superintendent George J. Luckey of Pittsburg is 
one of the most genuinely suecessful schoolmen in 
the country. He has occupied the position for nearly 
thirty years, has had no assistance, no supervisor of 
primary methods, has imported no teacher who had 
become eminent elsewhere, has had no modern favor- 
ing conditions, and yet he has done work of which 
soston or Minneapolis would be proud. 

Mr. Luckey says he is not a philosopher, a psychol- 
ogist, or a pedagogist; that to the best of his know)- 
edge and belief he is not Hegelian or Herbartian ; 


that he is not a kid-glove or dress-suit official, and he 
ought to be allowed to designate his negative quali. 
ties, but he is a genius in supervision as surely as wa». 
John D. Philbrick or George Howland. 

The success in Pittsburg is preéminently due to 
teachers in whose selection all “ modern principles ” 
have been violated. Mr. Luckey has not spent ay 
hour in thirty years “looking up” exceptionally go. 
teachers. He has taken the Pittsburg girls as they 
came to him, has given them no instruction, has had 
no grade meetings for drill in methods after the 4). 
proved style. Pittsburg has no pedagogical right £25 
have good teachers or good teaching, good methods 
good schools, and she has some admirable teachers 
and teaching, methods and schools. 

So far as it is possible to analyze genius, it woul 
seem that the secret of success lies largely in the 
fact that he uniformly magnifies the work of every 
teacher who develops special power. 
there are many teachers in Pittsburg who are as 
anxious to invent, discover, or develop some success! || 
“idea” as are the foremen in the works of Andrew 
Carnegie at Braddock and at Homestead, 
the secret of success with Mr. Luckey seems to |e 
that he has the personality that peculiarly develops 
the personality of his teachers. 


In consequence 


In a word. 


HERBART’S “INTEREST.” 


Since no American is inclined to champion the psy- 
chology of Herbart in the essentials of his meta- 
physics or mathematics, there would seem to be no 
occasion for any of us to pretend to be Herbartians; 
but since there are many things of an eminently prav- 
tical character that no one appears inclined to cliul- 
lenge, there would seem to be no sufficient reason w|i 
any one should not be an Herbartian. Why, then, 
need we quarrel ? 

One of the most useful of the Herbartian ideas is 
that of “many-sided interest.” He does not style 
that “interest” which merely gives attention under 
attraction, but rather that which, once incited, «/ 
long after the attraction is forgotten. This has been 
the teaching of great schoolmen in this country since 
long before Herbart’s name was heard of hereabouts. 
It was fundamental in the work of David P. Pave, 
Dana P. Colburn, Nicholas Tillinghast, and “Sam 
Taylor” sixty years ago. It is this idea that has 
magnified the work of E. A. Sheldon and Albert G. 
Boyden for forty years, but none of these crystalized 
his thought as did Herbart, and the credit is no less 
his because the idea had reigned here for generations. 

“A harmoniously-developed many-sided interest is 
asort of graduated scale by which we may measure 
the success of our efforts as educational artists, and 
is, also, the grand initial stage in the formation o! 
moral character through the development of ideals, tle 
cultivation of moral disposition, and the acquisition 
of moral habits.” This interest would “arm man 
against the fitful chances of fortune, and make life 
again valuable and desirable, even when a cruel fate 
has robbed it of its most cherished object.” There is 
enough of inspiration in what we can readily acce}t 
of the doctrine of “ many-sided interest” to be a lilé 
long inspiration and comfort to any teacher. 


Hides 


THE CAPITAL TENDENCY. 


The teacher must follow, rather than resist, certain 
tendencies of the day. The teacher has lost much i! 
the past by insistence upon many minor ideals in la 
guage, numbers, ete, The school men taught alligs 
tion long after it was discarded by all business men 
The same was true of duodecimals, true of presen! 
worth, English money, ete. There are few schools 
that teach discount as all banking institutions use 1! 
because they cling to what they were taught, and ' 
what their books say, rather than to what busines 
men do. 


This was even more true of geography. = Thi 


schools kept on teaching capes in proportion to the! 
size On the maps, the rivers from their length, and th 
mountains from their height, long after every man ©! 
atfairs knew that the Detroit river was of infinite! 
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more importance than the Colorado. This is most 
true of language. The schools insisted that “a prepo- 
sition is not a good word to end a sentence with” 
long after the classi¢ writers had learned that in some 
cases it was the only word with which to end a sen- 
tence effectively. They taught the declensions with 
“thou, thee, and ye” long after they had been dis- 
carded by all good usage except the religious, and 
they held to the subjunctive form in the same way. 

No class of people can so ill afford to be pedantic 
as teachers, and they are having the most severe test 
given them now in regard to capitals. The capital is 
doomed in most cases. It will still be I, and the sen- 
tence will begin with a capital, as will proper names, 
but beyond that it has heird its death knell. It is 
hard for the editor, as well as for the teacher, but the 
sooner we accept the situation the better. It is now, 
“My dear friend,” “ Harvard university,” “ Massachu- 
setts institute of technology,” “* New England publish- 
ing company,” and “ Ways and means committee,” 
and in subjects and titles the capital has disappeared. 
His subject was “ School laws,” and he wrote an essay 
upon “The man of destiny.” 

There is no occasion to be extreme. As in any 
other fashion, it is the best taste not to attract atten- 
tion by too radical or too conservative dress. The 
schools must at once recognize the fact that the capi- 
talin many of the most ordinary uses is soon to be 
obsolete, and will look as “curious” in a short time 
as the small “i” has looked in old manuscripts for 
half a century. Teachers must recognize the ten- 
dency, and they will do well to accept it gracefully. 


GRADUATE WORK. 


A noteworthy gathering was held in New York 
city on April 16 last. It was a conference of repre- 
sentatives from the graduate departments of sixteen 
American universities, called by the Harvard Gradu- 
ate Club. For two years this club has edited and 
published a useful “ Handbook of Graduate Courses ” 
given in the leading universities. The last edition 
contained the advanced courses of Brown. Bryn Mawr, 
California, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, Radcliffe, Stanford, Vanderbilt, 
Western Reserve, Wisconsin, and Yale. These insti- 
tutions were invited by the Harvard Graduate Club 
to meet in New York for the discussion of the Hand- 
book and of conditions of graduate study in America. 
Inanswer to this suggestion, delegates assembled from 
sixteen colleges, only those of the far West failing to 
be represented. 

As the first representative gathering of graduate 
students, it was welcomed by all college faculties in- 
terested in advanced instruction. The conference re- 
solved to encourage the continued annual publication 
of the “Handbook of Graduate Courses.” <A gradu- 
ate student from each college will assist the editor- 
in-chief, Mr. ©. A. Duniway of Harvard. An inter- 
esting and thoughtful discussion of the conditions of 
graduate study in America resulted in the adoption 
of the following : — 


ADDRESS TO GOVERNING BOARDS OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


A conference of graduate students, representatives of Bar- 
nard, Brown, Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Radcliffe, Van- 
derbilt, Western Reserve, and Yale, held at New York city on 
April 16, 1895, adopted the following series of resolutions, 
which they wish to submit to boards of trustees, to faculties, 
and to the university public : — 

1. That only those who have obtained a bachelor’s degree 
from some reputable college, or who furnish proofs of fully- 
equivalent attainments, should be eligible as candidates for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 

2. That the degree of doctor of philosophy should be granted 
only after the completion and publication of a thesis embodying 
results of original investigation. 

8. That regulations should be modified to facilitate the inter- 
migration of graduate students, and that accordingly not more 
than one year of residence should be required in the university 
where the degree of doctor of philosophy is conferred. 

4. That the giving of the degrees of master of arts, doctor of 
philosophy, doctor of science, doctor of letters, honoris causa, 
is to be condemned, and that the granting of these degrees in 


absentia is very much to be deprecated. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CLUB. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club held the 
largest, most brilliant, and most enthusiastic meeting 
in its history at the Brunswick on Saturday. More 
than 200 men were at the tables, as against seventy- 
four at the previous meeting. The JourNnat publishes 
Dr. W. T. Harris’ paper in full this week. The recep- 
tion given Dr. Harris as he was presented has never 
been equaled in the history of the club. The entire 
audience arose and cheered to the echo, but for wild 
enthusiasm that which followed the close of Professor 
Munsterberg’s speech surpassed, if possible, the wel- 
come to Dr. Harris. Professor Munsterberg was 
forced to rise twice and bow his recognition of the 
honor done him. 

Dr. Dunton led in a carefully prepared statement of 
what the old psychology has established. Professor 
Munsterberg followed in an immensely sensible and 
intensely brilliant statement of what the new psychol- 
ogy cannot do for the teachers. President Stanley 
Hall, in delightful phrase, affirmed his belief in, and de- 
votion to, the new psychology, which he is certain will 
dominate Harvard five years from to-day, as it now 
does the most progressive thought of the younger 
school men. Commissioner Harris, from the depths 
of philosophy and the heights of psychology, pre- 
sented the trend of power in educational thought 
from pre-Socratic days to these post-Herbartian times. 
Other men do some things remarkably well, he does 
all things in philosophy psychology, and pedagogy 
exceedingly well. 

The Boston press had good reports of the meeting, 
and gave it an unprecedented advance attention. The 
Herald and Advertiser had editorial commendation of 
Dr. Harris and his work, but it was left for the 7ran- 
script to give its readers an elaborate introduction to 
the speakers in the following from the editorial 
page :— 


A PEDAGOGICAL GALAXY. 


At the Schoolmasters’ Club meeting at the Brunswick to-mor- 
row there will be more pedagogical wisdom than has been 
assembled in this city in many a day. William T. Harris, 
LL.D., United States commissioner of education; G. Stanley 
Hall, LL.D., president Clark University; Hugo Miinsterberg, 
Ph.D., of Harvard, and Larkin Dunton, LL.D., of the girls’ 
normal school, make a quartet that cannot be equaled by any 
other four school men in the country. 

Dr. Harris is easily the leading educational thinker of the 
world. Other men have attained eminence in specialties, in 
administration, in literature, in psychology, in methodology, in 
authorship, in editorship, and in popular speech; but no other 
man of the century has attained such educational eminence in 
all of these directions. He is not only United States commis- 
sioner of education, but he has given the bureau over which he 
presides international distinction not heretofore suspected. As 
a grammar school teacher in St. Louis in his young manhood, 
he showed such talent that in the same city he was promoted to 
the position of assistant superintendent and superintendent; 
and when he had rounded out a career of twenty-three years 
and retired from the service, public-spirited citizens of St. 
Louis presented him with a gold medal costing $500 and a purse 
of $1,000. Only those who know how difficult it is for a gram- 
mar school teacher to be selected for assistant superintendent, 
for an assistant to be selected as superintendent, for any man 
to be honored after twenty-three years of continued service, 
can understand the administrative ability required by a man to 
attain such prominence. 

In 1885, one of the wealthiest men of St. Louis was travel- 
ing in Germany, and being presented to one of the most dis- 
tinguished philosophers of the day as from St. Louis, the 
German said, ‘* Then you must know that great American, 
William T. Harris.” The man remarked that America was a 
large country, and that he had not thé honor of knowing all her 
great men. 

‘* But,” said the German, ‘‘ he is from St. Louis.” 

Immediately upon his return to St. Louis he requested the 
honor of being presented to Dr. Harris, the only man in St. 
Louis whom it is worth one’s while to know in Germany. 

Dr. Harris was born in North Killingly, Conn., September 
10, 1835; was a student at Phillips-Andover Academy, which 
he left in the middle of the course to teach a country school in 
He took the examinations and entered Yale with 
He was 


Connecticut. 
honors at the same time as his Andover classmates. 
two and a half years in Yale, in the class of ‘58, when he left 
for St. Louis, where he engaged in educational work for 
twenty-three years. In 1869, Yale honored him with the degree 
A. M.; in 1870, the State University of Missouri gave him the 
degree LL.D. His thirteen reports as superintendent remain 
the most philosophical city school documents of the United 
States. France has on two occasions conferred upon him the 


highest honor ever given any educator outside her own realm. 
In 1875, he was president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and in 1889 (Sept. 12), was appointed by President Har- 
rison United States commissioner of education, to which posi- 
tion he was reappointed by President Cleveland in 1893. His 
‘* Journal of Speculative Philosophy” is the most elaborate 
Hegelian publication in America. The International Education 
Series, published by the Appletons and edited by him, already 
reaching nearly thirty volumes, is by far the most extensive and 
critically selected professional series in America. His part of 
the report of the committee of fifteen, read at the department 
of superintendence recently, is the most scholarly presentation 
of correlation of school studies yet presented to the American 
public. In this report he takes issue squarely with much of 
the modern in education, without apologizing for that which is 
conservative in the old. 

President G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D., was born in Ash- 
field, Mass., in 1846; educated at Williston Seminary; gradu- 
ated from Williams (class of ’67); took the degree of A.M. in 
"70; took degree of Ph.D. at Harvard in ’78; was given the 
degree of LL.D. by the University of Michigan in 1888, and by 
Williams College in 1889. He has spent more years in univer- 
sity study in preparation for educational specializing than any 
other prominent American educator. He went to Antioch Col- 
lege, Ohio, and taught five years in the atmosphere created by 
Horace Mann; was a lecturer on pedagogy at Harvard and 
Williams in 1880 and ’81; professor of psychology at Johns 
Hopkins from ’81 to ’88; became president of Clark University 
in 1888; established the American Journal of Psychology at 
Johns Hopkins, and The Pedagogical Seminary at Clark. He 
has attained greater national and international eminence as an 
educational psychologist than any other American. He has read 
the educational literature of the world more extensively and 
critically than any other prominent man. He Iras never been a 
worshipper of either Hegel or Herbart. He has more thor- 
oughly individualized his psychology than has any other Ameri- 
can leader. He placed Clark University on the thorough 
university plane for higher education by laboratory methods in 
biology, pedagogy, psychology, ete. He is the only man who 
has ever been honored with the second invitation to take the 
leading place in discussion before the Schoolmasters’ Club in 
any one administration 

Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, Ph. D., M. D., was born in 
Dantzic, Germany, June 1, 1863. He was educated at Dantzic, 
Leipzig, and Heidelberg; at the age of twenty-four he became 
an instructor in the University of Freiburg in Baden; at the age 
of twenty-eight he was made assistant professor of psychology 
in the same institution; and at twenty-nine he came to Harvard 
as professor of experimental psychology, an honor never before 
conferred by the institution upon so young a man in America 
or upon any foreigner. Professor Miinsterberg has made 
himself a place close beside that of Wundt, his master. His 
experiments, studies, and deductions have been as heroic and 
promise to be as epoch-making as were those of any modern 
psychologist. It is more difficult to secure him for public occa- 
sions than any other of the specialists. He does the School- 
masters’ Club an honor in accepting a place on the programme 
to-morrow. 

Larkin Dunton, LL. D., is the local, or schoolmasters’, rep- 
resefttative in the discussion. A native of Maine, a grammar 
schoolmaster in this city, he has long been at the head of the 
professional department of the city. A graduate of Colby Uni- 
versity, a student in Germany, scholarly in his habits, thor- 
oughly practical in his application of psychology, he has com- 
bined in a rare degree a knowledge of the masters, individuality 


_of thought, and the wisdom of the schoolroom. 


THIS AND THAT. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


Be merry, man! and take not sore in mind 
The wavering of this wretched world of sorrow! 
To God be humtle, and to thy friend be kind, 
And with thy neighbors gladly lend and borrow: 
His chance to-night, it may be thine to-morrow. 
— William Dunbar. 


Hall Caine lives in a castle on the Isle of Man. 

Russia has forbidden Madame Modjeska to play in Warsaw. 

Mrs. George Parsons Lothrop is a sister of Julian Haw- 
thorne. 

Mrs. Deland’s ** Philip and His Wife” has reached its eighth 
edition. 

Mr. Howells’ new volume of poems is named ‘‘ Stops of 
Various Quills.” 

Wayfarers who wend the streets of Boston stop to gaze with 
especial interest at the tablet at No. 50 Essex street, marking 
the site of the house in which Wendell Phillips lived for forty 
years. The inscription reads : ‘‘ Here Wendell Phillips resided 
during forty years, devoted by him to efforts to secure the aboli- 
tion of African siavery in this country. The charms of home, 
the enjoyment of wealth and learning, even the kindly recogni- 
tion of his fellow-citizens, were by him accounted as naught 
compared with duty. He lived to see justice triumphant, free- 
dom universal, and to receive the tardy praises of his former 
opponents. The blessings of the poor, the friendless, and the 
oppressed enriched him. In Boston he was born 29 November, 
1811, and died 2 February, 1884. This tablet was erected in 
1894, by order of the City Council of Boston.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to 
send their correct names and addresses with contributions, not 
necessarily for usé, but that-we may know to whom to direct 
any personal correspondence. | 


A BELOVED TEACHER. 


[In connection with the death of Mrs. Ruth Eliza Shaw, on 
March 15, the incident embodied in the following letter from 
Dr. Mowry to the niece of Mrs. Shaw is of interest. ] 


Dear Mrs. 
I thank you for your very kind letter concerning our de- 


parted friend, Mrs. Ruth Eliza Shaw. I was very glad to hear 
something of her last days, and I cannot help feeling a personal 
gratitude to you for your loving care of her in her old age of 
more than fourscore years. 

She left a very sweet and fragrant aroma around all her 
pupils in that old, square, brick schoolhouse in district No. 8, 
in Uxbridge. It is now more than fifty years since I was her 
pupil, but I remember as plainly and as vididly as though it 
were yesterday when she gave me my first lesson in writing. 
I have never been a good penman, but I have not chided my- 
self with it as a fault, nor attributed it to my teachers, but 
have charged it to the account of a busy life. I have never 
had time to write well. 

It was at the beginning of the ‘+ summer school,” my good 
grandmother had procured six sheets of foolscap paper, and 
had sewed the sheets together, putting on a brown paper cover. 
Armed with this ‘‘writing-book” and a goose quill, I went to 
school. The teacher set me a copy of straight marks. The 
quill was sharpened, the “slit” and ‘ nib” made, my book 
was handed to me, and I began to write. I need not say how 
grand I felt, and with what earnestness and alacrity I began 
to spoil that first page. 

But I was a left-handed boy, and, naturally and thought- 
lessly, I took my pen in my left hand. Soon the teacher came 
around. She stood just at my left hand, at the end of my 
desk, and, seeing me writing thus, she lifted up both hands 
and exclaimed — a broad smile suffusing her face, meanwhile — 
‘+ Bless me, see this boy writing with his left hand!” Quicker 
than I can tell it, I shifted that quill into my right hand, and 
never since —except when the fore-finger of my right hand 
was injured and until it healed —have I written with my left 
hand, 

The good natured rebuke was effectual in an instant. How 
often have I thought of the tact and skill of Ruth Eliza Day, 
when I have seen teachers labor week after week and month 
after month to cure a left-handed boy. 

I have ever cherished with love and gratitude the memory of 
my childhood school days with Ruth Eliza Day. ‘+ She opened 
her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue was the law of 
Gratefully yours, 

Witriam A, Mowry. 


kindness.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


The spring issue, the twelfth, of the ‘‘ Quarterly Calendar” of 
the University of Chicago is, perhaps, as convincing a sign as 
has yet appeared of the importance of this quarterly publica- 
tion to all who are watching the current development of higher 
education. In the past there has always been a certain feeling 
of aggravation at the bulk of the calendar, with its repeated 
display of names and records and courses given and not given. 
But now that a desire to compress some of these various an- 
nouncements seems probable, the value of the document 
becomes much more apparent. From the scholarly convoca-- 
tion address of President Low of Columbia on ‘+ The University 
and Its Relation to the Times,” to the announcements of the 
various lines of activity in the university world, almost every- 
thing in the calendar is worth looking at. The section devoted 
to abstracts of papers read before the University Union and the 
various societies and clubs, while opening a dangerous field, is 
of the utmost interest to all who desire to know what sort of 
work is being done by the real workers in the university. 


—--— ()--——. 


“DANCE ATTENDANCE.” 


Some weeks ago the editor of the Journat used this lan- 
guage in an editorial : — 

‘Whoever has driven what is known as a‘ dooryard’ horse, 
that prances furiously while you are trying to get into the car- 
riage and is equally ferocious when you would get out, but 
cares naught for the urging of voice or whip when on the road, 
has a good conception of the mental activity of children who 
are taught to dance attendance upon a teacher when she is hav- 
ing them ‘ observe’ under her eye, but gives them no training 
In strong or sustained thinking.” 

Here is a very old phrase, ‘‘dance attendance,” used twice 
by Shakespeare, once in Richard IIT. and once in Henry VITL., 
of which I think {t would be interesting to learn the origin. In 
my finely annotated edition, that of Singer, I find no note on 
either of the passages where this phrase occurs, though it seems 
us worthy of a comment as many other expressions that are 
used by the poet and are traced to their origin with an explana- 
tion of the custom which led to their use. It is, I judge, quite 
probable, from the way Shakespeare used this phrase, that it was 
already in use by older English authors before his day. I trust 
that if anyone, having read my note, remembers to have seen it 
in any older author than Shakespeare they will inform us in 


these columns. It greatly facilitates recollection of these an- 
tiquated expressions to trace them to their source and learn as 
far as we can all that relates to their primary signification. 

R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


—_o—— 


A “TRILBY” EXAMINATION. 


Life's Monthly Calendar offers a series of cash prizes 
for the best sets of replies to the following questions on 
“ Trilby ” : --- 

1. What does the author claim as the king of all instruments? 
Who does he claim was the greatest violinist of his time? 
What does he call the most bourgeois piece of music he knows? 

2. What was Svengali’s real name? 

3. Where does the author state that he is a social lion? 

Where does he deny that he is a snob? 

4. Where does he bring Little Billee in contact with Punch? 

5. What did the Laird call M. le général Comte de la Tour- 
aux-Loups? 

6. In what places does the author compare Gecko to a dog? 

7. How old was Trilby when she died? 

8. What was Little Billee’s physical explanation of his ina- 
bility to love? 

9. What verbal description of one of the heroes contradicts 
almost every one of the author’s drawings of him? 

10. What incident of the story is inconsistent with the 
author’s own argument in behalf of the nude in art? 


PHONETIC ENGLISH. 


To Mr. —:— 
£ s d 
To anos afada . 0 1 6 
To agetinonem ome ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 


0 2 0 
C. J. H. W. 


— 


0 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


To ‘* A. B. C.”: As used in this age of the world, the a-b-c- 
darians are merely those who believe in the teaching of the 
alphabet; but there was a German sect three centuries since 
known as the ‘* Abecedarians,” because they objected to all 
learning, and would not permit the learning of the a-b-c’s. 


—Of what college is Chauncey M. Depew a graduate? Has 
he a degree? Max M. 


(1) Yale College. (2) LL.D., from Yale ’87. 


—What is the Century hill in Boston, to which reference is 
often made by historians? M. J. D. 


Beacon hill was called Century hill prior to 1634. 


— Who are the ‘unchallenged great ones” in English 
fiction? FRANKLIN PERKINS. 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. 


In your * Bird Lovers,” Journat of April 11, the name of 
Maurice Thompson should have been placed second to Audo- 
bon only, and peer to Burroughs and Thoreau. 

Davip M. Kersey. 

— Will you kindly ask the opinion of your many readers as 


to the pronunciation and meaning of the word “ Chiricahua? ” 
K. A. G. 


I hope some querist will give me some information concern- 
ing a Latin school-book (often referred to in English stories) 
called Delectus.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HEBBART AND THE HeRBARTIANS. By Charles De 
Garmo, Ph. D. Great Educators Series. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 268 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Herbart’s writings have done special service to America, in 

that they have developed a school of educational men and 

women with a common and well-defined philosophy. This has 
been seriously lacking in the past. Dr. Harris has always had 

a philosophy, but until his report on the Committee of Fifteen 

it has not been available in practical form. Stanley Hall has 

had a philosophy, but he has placed the emphasis upon methods of 
professionalizing and of administration, rather than upon the phi- 
losophy beneath his activities. Dr. E. E. White’s philosophy has 
been utilized in pedagogy; Dr. W. H. Payne’s philosophy has 
been adapted, rather than adopted, by those who have read and 
listened. Dr. Dickinson, Dr. Dunton, and a host of other 
clear-headed thinkers have had a similar experience. Pesta- 
lozzi has had admirers whom his spirit has influenced, but there 
is surprisingly little known of his ‘t philosophy.” The same 
may be said of Rousseau. Froebel has had followers, but 
chiefly among women who have given their thought to the kin- 
dergarten. It seems not to have dawned upon Americans that 

Froebel’s ideal was for the university, secondary, and element- 

ary school, and was not merely a prelude. Herbert Spencer 

influenced more American teachers than any other ‘ philoso- 
pher,” but he reached teachers, rather than leaders, and the 
influence was individual, rather than organic. 


With Herbart and Herbartianism the case is quite otherwise. . 


It has been ‘‘ the thing ” to go to Germany for study, and, going, 
one must bring back Herbartianism; 7. e., a set of bright men 
have done so. Messrs. De Garmo, Van Lew, and the Mce- 
Murrays, and Margaret K. Smith did bring back a clearly de- 
fined belief in many phases of Herbartianism. Messrs. Hervey, 
Noss, and Prince were decidedly influenced by Herbartianism. 
These, and a few others, made the largest nucleus ever known 
in America for the propagation of a series of definite educa- 
tional ideas. 

The first effort was to launch ‘‘ apperception” upon the edu- 
cational public, and it seemed to be sailing serenely, but there 
are evidences that it lost the breeze about eighteen months 
since, and the popular zeal was transferred to correlation, of 
which little will be heard hereafter, *‘ coérdination” having 
been already substituted on the programme of the N. E. A. 

All this is to the advantage of Herbartianism. As long as it 
appeared possible to be wise by the use of a Shibboleth 
like apperception or correlation, there was little future for the 
disciples of Herbart, but now that for this fad effect there is 
substituted a necessity for a genuine study of Herbart, there is 
sure to be great gain. 

Margaret K. Smith has already introduced American readers 
to Herbart’s psychology, but it is too abstruse for most readers. 
Messrs. De Garmo and others introduced us to ‘* Apperception,” 
but its scope was not broad enough to be satisfying, and so far 
as one can judge from first appearances this book is precisely 
what the rank and file need and desire. It is clear, quite com- 
plete, definite, practical. It gives the essence of Herbart’s 
working psychology, with all the essentials of his pedagogy. 
It deals with the applications of his leading disciples, whose 
interpretation of their master is an all-important feature of Her- 
bartianism. It is not only the best work done by Dr. De 
Garmo, but it is the best service yet rendered Herbartianism in 
this country. 


History OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL FROM THE RULE 
OF THE Persians TO THat oF THE Greeks. By Ernest 
Renan. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 354 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Ernest Renan, one can hardly doubt, is not enjoying the 

delights of a Calvinistic heaven. As men go, he appears not to 

have been a bad man, and he used his talents according to the 
best light that was in him, apparently to the very considerable 
enlargement of mere human knowledge. Unfortunately for 
him, this enlargement was all in the field of Biblical history. 
Leaving aside the study of Christ,—the results of which were 
probably most advantageous for the cause of Christianity, just 
because Christianity has already taught the world that every 
man is his own best judge of facts and theories, whether inter- 
preted through the Sacred Scriptures or through the researches 
of some modern scholars,— Renan’s history of Old Testament 
times is one of the few great historical works as yet written. 
As a student, Renan was not concerned with proving whether or 


Read what PUBLIC OPINION says: 


“Any attempt to place a small manual of American literature within reach 
of the most meagerly supplied purse deserves more than passing attention, 
and when the attempt is realized in such masterly fashion as in Watkins’ 


American Literature, unstinted praise may well be accorded it. 


There 


is a warmth of color, a fineness of feeling and touch, and a simplicity and 
charm of style that cannot but attract and delight everyone, old and young, 


who may open the book at whatever page. 


The influence exerted by this 


book will be in the direction of stimulating the desire of the reader for 
closer acquaintance with the writings and the lives of the men and women 
of whom this little primer gives such pleasing pictures in outline. The 
classification, arrangement, and indexing are uncommonly well done, and 
the publishers have given the work a dress that in point of convenience 
and attractiveness could hardly be improved upon. The book is one that 
should find its way, purely on its merits, into every school and household 


in the land.” 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 2 M.C. Watkins. 18mo, flexible cloth, 35 cents. Sent prepaid to any address 


on receipt of price: 
introduction. 


e publishers invite correspondence with reference to its examination and 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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not the Jehovah of Israel was a controlling force in Jewish 
history. He did not care whether his own future and eternal 
welfare depended upon what people said and did twenty odd 
centuries ago. Realizing his own indifference, Renan devoted 
himself to the study of the Jewish people and their history, 
determined only to interpret the human documents upon which 
this history rests in the same way in which other students were 
interpreting the documents of Egypt and Assyria, of Greece 
and Rome, of Germany and France, and England and America. 
Ile might have become a master in almost any of these fields, 
and one whom the world would have honored. He chose to 
study Israel, and so many people seem to regard his books as 
unsafe reading. Renan was no worse a sinner in his chosen 
field than many other scholarly historians of Jewish history, 
although there is no popular antipathy to these others. Their 
names, indeed, are scarcely known outside the circles of biblical 
students. Renan’s second sin was that he had a most charming 
literary style. He was not only a scholarly student, and one 
who rarely, if ever, found it necessary to sacrifice his facts to 
the requirements of artistic presentation, but he had the gift of 
clear and delightful exposition to an extent remarkable even 
among his fellow-countrymen. An orthodox, Calvinistie his- 
tory of the Jewish nation will not, in all probability, be written 
hereafter. Accepting this condition, there remain two sources 
for the history of Israel for English readers. The best, and 
one that can hardly be surpassed, is the King James version of 
the Old Testament, and the Apocryphal Books of the Bible. 

The other is the excellent English translation, published by 

Roberts Brothers of Boston, of Renan’s scholarly interpretation 

of the biblical books, in the light of all that contemporary 

Gentile history and modern scholarship and investigation can 

suggest. 

THincs oF THE Minp. By Bishop J. L. Spalding. 
Cloth. 235 pp. Price, $1.00. Chicago: A. C..McClurg & Co. 
Few Americans have put into one volume so many quotable 

sentences, sO many inspiring educational suggestions, so much 

of good-natured but keen criticism, so many uplifting and up- 
building thoughts. It is a genuine surprise from beginning to 
end. There are seven chapters, ‘* Views of Education,” ‘+ Pro- 
fessional Edneation,” ** Theories of Life and Education,” 

‘Culture and Religion,” ‘* Patriotism,” ete. The best service 

that can be rendered our readers is to quote a few of the thou- 

sands of ringing sentences : — 

‘+ As distance seems to bring the stars close together, so in 
remote epochs great men and great deeds appear to stand 
thicker.’ 

‘+ Early ripeness, long life, and youthful-minded old age are 
the conditions required for the best development of man’s 
powers.” 

‘To have value, knowledge must be intelligence, and not 
merely erudition.” 

‘** Makers of literature have been casting pearls before swine 
from the beginning, and that which still survives as literature 
is what a few heavenly minds have picked up from beneath the 
hoofs of the herd, whose uplifted snouts pleaded for swill, not 
for thought.” 

‘* A cultivated mind entertains all ideas and all facts with 
attention, just as a polite and brave man is gracious to all 
comers.” 


‘* The showy dress of words but hides the lack of truth, as 
a fine phrase makes its contents credible.” 

** We pardon our instructors almost anything if only they be 
not tiresome.” 
_ ‘The general problem of education is how best to place 
instinct and passion under the control of reason and conscience 
of higher motives and tastes.” 
wee more sources of interest we have, the richer is our 
ife.” 
‘* To hold any portion of truth in a vital way is better than 
to have its whole baggage stored merely in one’s memory.” 

‘*The more cultivated a man is, the greater the number of 
things that interest him.” 

‘* Man is not born, he is made by education —by the educa- 
tion he receives and by the education he gives himself.” 

“Tf there were no God, ignorance would be bliss, and edu- 
cation a crime.” 

‘+ Every secret, for those who can see, is an open secret.” 

**We begin with studying how to learn, and we end with 
learning how to study.” 

‘** They. who have learned most, had most to unlearn.” 

‘* The mind is drawn to what is akin to it, as planets are 
drawn to the sun.” 

‘* All experience is, first of all, a mental fact.” 

‘* Character is educated will.” 


Dirricutt Mopern Frencn.  Extraits choisis par 
Albert Leune. Boston: Ginn & Co. The International 
Modern Language Series. 164 pp. Price, 85 cents. 
Recognizing that the best results in teaching French can 

never be attained so long as pupils are practiced only in the 
reading of easy texts, which are in no sense a suitable or suf- 
ficient preparation for reading the French of the best contem- 
porary literature, the editors of the International Modern Lan- 
guage Series have added to their admirable list of texts a 
selection of difficult passages. Mr. Leune has chosen from 
Balzac, Victor Hugo, Paul Bourget, and a score of almost 
equally well known names, poems and prose passages of con- 
siderable length, which represent most of the difficulties with 
which the pupil will have to contend when he begins to read for 
his own pleasure. There are few notes, and these are almost 
exclusively devoted to explaining historical and literary refer- 
ences. The volume will have the ‘* bon voyage” of every one 
who is interested in the intelligent teaching and use of the 
modern languages. Its reception can but be significant of the 
present status of modern language teachers. 


Risk AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By Carl Schorlemmer, LL. D. Revised edition. Edited by 
Arthur Smithells. New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 280 
pp- Price, $1.60. 

This peerless record of the ‘‘ Rise and Development of Or- 
ganic Chemistry ” was published in 1879, and has long been out 
of print. It was translated into French in 1885 by Claparede, 
and a revised German edition appeared in 1889. This English 
edition comes in good time, and through the editing of a master. 
It is exhaustive, clear, discriminating, revealing much that 
would never have appeared had a man of less discernment or 
less widely read attempted the work. 


PRELIMINARY FrENcH Dritu. By “ Veteran.” New 
York: William R. Jenkins. 68 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

When the teachers of a certain large school, desirous of 
adopting the most advanced methods and of practicing the ad- 
vice of the most eminent educators, sought for a book which 
promised to give satisfaction when used as a text-book for very 
little folk beginning the study of French, they found nothing 
which suited. Sothey prepared one for themselves, and as it 
seemed to afford what others unquestionably want, Mr. Jenkins, 
with his ready anxiety to make available the best and latest ad- 
vance inthe science of teaching modern languages, has pub- 
lished the book. 

Famous QuEENS AND MARTHA WASHINGTON PAPER 
Dotts. By Elizabeth S. Tucker. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. Price, 75 cents. 

Among the most successful novelties of the year is this set of 
artistic paper dolls, after designs by Miss Tucker, artist of 
‘* A Year of Paper Dolls,” which is much loved by the children. 
The famous women represented are Queen Victoria, Queen Marie 
Antoinette, Queen Elizabeth, Queen Louise of Prussia, Queen 
Isabella of Spain, Queen Margherite of Italy, and Martha 
Washington. Miss Tucker has given the features of the differ- 
ent historical characters as well as accurate representations of 
costumes worn by them. Each has three costumes. Besides 
furnishing endless amusement for the children, each of the 
dolls is in itself a lesson in history. 


Maynarp’s Enaisu Crasste Series. With explana- 
tory notes. ‘* The Book of Job.” Edited by Samuel Macaulay 
Jackson, LL.D. Cloth. 88 pp. Price, 24 cents. New 
York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

It is refreshing to have this masterpiece recognized and 
treated as a classic. For such a noble work to be in the sacred 
cavern is to ensure its adoration by a multitude whose reverence 
for its truth blinds them to its literary merits. Here, printed 
and bound like any other classic, helpfully annotated, it will be 
respected from a different standpoint, from which it need lose 
nothing and may gain much. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


NEIGHBOR JAcKWoop. By J. T. Trowbridge. Price, $1.50 —— 
LisBeTH WILson. By Eliza Nelson Blair Price, $1.50 -—-IN THE 
SADDLE. By Oliver Optie Price. $1.50 Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

OLD MorHEREARTH: HER HIGHWAYS AND By ways, By Josephine 
Simpson. New York : Beverley Harison. 

THE SILENCE OF THE MAHARAJAH By Marie Corelli. New York: 
The Merriam Company. 

How T0 Know THE WILD FLOWERS. By Mrs. William Starr Dana. 
Price, $1.75. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THe HELPFUL Scrence. By St George Mivart. Price, $1.25 — 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SOIL. By M. Francis. Price, $1.25 
AMONG THE NORTHERN Hittrs. By W Prime. Price. $1.00 — 
THE LIFE OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN By John Bigelow, LL D. Price, 
$6.00. ——WR BONAPARTE OF CorsICA’ By John Kendrick Bangs. 
Price, $1 25. —LITERARY LANDMARKS OF JERUSALEM. By Laurence 
Hutton. Price,75 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE NEW VERTICAL SCRIPT PRIMER. The Child's First Book. New 

4 : Potter & Putnam 
FOR THE STupy OF INSECTS. By John Henry Comstock 
and Anna Botsford Comstock. Price, $3.75 Ithaca, N. ¥.: Comstock 

hlishing Company. 
Warr AND I Saw. By Mabel Thurston. Price, 
75 cents. Boston: James H. Earle. 


VACANCIES For 1895--1896. 


We now have on our books 1600 vacant positions to be filled during 


the next three months. 


The places range somewhat as follows: 


Superintendencies of Public Schools, 16 positions above $2000. 
Superintendencies of Public Schools, 24 positions between $1500 and $2000. 
60 positions between $1200 and $1500. — 
Superintendencies, 140 positions below $1000. 


Superintendencies, 


High School Principalships, 
High School Principalships, 
High School Principalships, 
High School Principalships, 
High School Principalships, 


For High School Assistants we have 


2 positions above $2000. 


70 positions below $1000. 


including a great variety of work, both general and special. 


Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary 


number. 


6 positions between: $1500 and $2000. 
10 positions between $1200 and $1500. 
12 positions between $1000 and $1200. 


a large number of positions in almost every State, 


teachers we can place almost without limit as to 
In these departments we always have many times as many positions as teachers reg- 


istered. We can place every good teacher who registers in a desirable position. 
We also need Public School teachers of Music, Drawing, Penmanship, and Kindergarten 


work. 


Teachers who can combine two or more specialties find it easy to secure large salaries, 


Professors, and teachers of special branches, are especially in demand through our Agency. 
We have a large number of excellent positions in Latin, Mathematics, Literature, History, 


German, French, Sciences, etc., ete. 


You are invited to send at once for our circulars and large Manual 


showing the work we have done during the past ten years. 


We are 


confident we can be of service to every successful teacher. 


Address 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


6034 Woodlawn 


Ave., Chicago. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLI.—No. 18. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 3: New England Normal Council, Boston. 

May 3-4: Nebraska Association of Superin- 
tendents and Principals, Lincoln. 

May 3-4: Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, South Norwalk, Conn. 

May 4: Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Worcester, Mass. 

May 9-10: Association of City Superintendents, 
Lansing, Mich. 

May 16-18: New Hampshire Association of 
Academies and Principals, Tilton. 

May 17: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Willimantic. 

May 31: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 

June 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pertle Springs, Warrensburg. 

June 24-July 5: Georgia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cumberland Island. 

June 25-27: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Searcy. 

July 2-5: Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 
Sandusky. 

July 5-12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 

July 16-18: Manual Training ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, Chicago, Il. 


| For additional Ed. Intelligence see page 306.) 
COLORADO. 

The state legislature, before adjourning, ap- 
propriated for improvements $5,000 to the 
School of Mines, and $10,000 to the state nor- 
mal school, and a like sum to the State Agri- 
cultural College. 

A gymnasium, 40x80 feet, and costing $3,000, 
will be built during the coming summer upon 
the campus of the State University. The gym- 
nasium will be provided with the best and most 
approved apparatus. 

The trustees of the state normal school at a 
recent meeting decided to use the appropriation 
to complete the third story of the main building, 
and put in steam heating apparatus. 

Arbor day was very generally observed 
throughout the state, and a large number of 
trees were planted. Itis said that over 2,000 
fruit trees were planted in Boulder county 
alone. The day was observed by the senior 
classes of the Denver high schools as class day, 
and appropriate programmes presented. 

The First church of Denver recently pur- 
chased the entire private library of its deceased 
pastor, and presented it to Colorado College. 

Governor McIntyre acted wisely in nominat- 
ing N. B. Coy, ex-superintendent of public in- 
struction, to fill a vacancy in the board of trus- 
tees of the state normal school. There was no 
partisanship in the selection, as Governor Mc- 
Intyre is a Republican, and Mr. Coy is astaunch 
Democrat. The affairs of the school will be 
wisely managed with such men as Mr. Coy on 
its board. j 

The graduating exercises of the medical de- 
partment of the University of Denver occurred 
April 16. There were thirteen graduates from 
the department of medicine, and two from the 
dlepartment of dentistry. 


Teachers Wanted! 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


N EXPERIENCED KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING TEACHER wishes to get a respon- 
sib'e position in the South — Normal School or Insti- 
tute work. K. G. N., 
Journal of Education, 
18 4t 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mess. 


SHORTHAND FOR SCHOOLS. 

The PERNIN easily learned by the child and the 
adult. No shading, no position, me failures. Ex- 
clusive World’s Fair Medal and Diploma. Trial lesson 
FREE. For books or lessons by mail, write 

H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


School of Applied Ethics, 


FOURTH SUMMER SESSION. 
Plymouth, Mass., July 8—Aug. 9, 1895. 

FOUR DEPARTMENTS: JI. ECONOMICS; II. 
ETHICS; Ill EDUCATION ;°1V. HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS, 

A large corps of able lecturers. For programme 
with full particulars apply to 8S. BURNS WESTON, 1305 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa [18 tt 


The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 

Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Giens Falls, N.Y. 


WRITING TO ADVERTI* ERS 
please mention this Journal. 


address A 


A circular has been issued by the State Uni- 
versity announcing that a summer school will 
be conducted at the university, beginning July 
13, and closing August 24. It will be modeled 
after those of the state universities farther east. 
Courses in Greek, Latin, science. mathematics, 
English literature, etc., will be provided. 

INDIANA. 
State Editor, Roserr J. Arey, Bloomington. 

The spring term of the Northern Indiana 
normal school has a total enrollment of 2,866. 
This is the largest attendance in the history of 
the school. 

Principal J. C. Leach of the third ward school 
in Kokomo has resigned to become state na- 
tural gas inspector. He is succeeded by F. J. 
Lahr of Shelbyville. 

Dr. Dongan Clark has recently resigned from 
the head of the biblical department in Earlham 
College. Albert Russell, an alumnus of the 
institution, will take charge. 

In the recent state oratorical contest held at 
Indianapolis, and participated in by the eight 
leading colleges of the state, the first place was 
awarded to Miss Nellie Woods of Earlham. 

Dr. George E. Fellows, for the past four 
years professor of European history in Indi- 
ana University, has tendered his resignation, to 
take effect at the end of the present year. He 
will probably go to Paris to complete a work 
on French history upon which he is engaged. 

F. A. Cotton, county superintendent of 
Henry county, has been made deputy state sup- 
erintendent. J. A. Greenstreet, an assistant in 
the New Castle high school, succeeds him in 
Henry county. 

J. T. Scoville, formerly a teacher in the 
state-normal school, has taken charge of the 
science in the Terre Haute high school. 

Since the resignation of President Eddy, 
Rose Polytechnic has been without a president. 
Professor C. L. Meer has had general charge 
of affairs. -His recent election as president is a 
just tribute to his merits. 

It now seems that the much talked of million 
dollar endowment for North Manehester Uni- 
versity, promised a year ago by Professor C. E. 


WE 


Want Teachers for 
Vacancies which are 
constantly occurring 
in good Schools,where 
good salaries are paid. 


Register Now. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 


50 Bromfield Street, 
eow BOSTON, 


You 


Want the services of 
a Live Agency to give 
you information of 
Vacancies and secure 
your advancement, 


MASS. Register Here. 


Kriebel, will not be forthcoming. He has so 
far failed to either produce the money or the 
mysterious person who was to furnish it. 


MINNESOTA. 

A circular of information concerning the 
coming session of the university summer school 
has been issued. The school will open July 29 
and continue until August 23, and will be con- 
ducted by Professor D. L. Kiehle. The school 
will include university and elementary sections. 
Thorough courses will be offered in history, 
Latin, zodlogy, botany, German, English, geog- 
raphy, descriptive and physical ; rhetoric, read- 
ing, physiological psychology, sanitary science, 
physics, political science, physical culture, do- 
mestic economy, music, drawing, and kinder- 
garten work. Lecture courses upon topics of 
interest to the teacher will be offered, and edu- 
cational congresses will be held as last year. 

The teachers of Minneapolis were favored re- 
cently by a lecture from Dr. J. M. Rice on the 
‘‘Normal School Training at the University of 
Jena.” 

April 4th Mr. Henry T. Bailey delivered his 
lecture on “ Drawing as a Graphic Language” 
at the high school, Minneapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

There will probably be a summer school at 
Foxcroft, Northport, Fryeburg, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Maine State College, and Turner, and pos- 
sibly at Saco. The school at Bowdoin will not 
be under the direction of the state. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The town of New Boston voted at its last 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Summer School. 


During the summer of 1895, from July 8 till August 
16, courses of instruction will be given in Latin, 
French, German, English Literature, English Lan- 
guage and Composition, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Biology, Drawing 
and Machine Design. Surveying, Civil Engineering. 
Histology, Botany, Music, and Law. 

Tuition rates will be as follows: One course, $15.00; 
two courses by the same student, $25 00; three cour- 
ses. ditto, $30 00. 

Cost of board and rooms will vary fiom $300 to 

$5 00 a week. 

For announcement containing full information 
JAMES H. WADE, 

"haa of the University of Michigan 

m 


[10- ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


The Connecticut Summer School, 


NORWICH, CONN., July 8—July 26. 1895. 


To all teachers teaching or residing in the state 
there will be no charge for tuition. To teachers 
residing in other states a tee of $5.00 will be 
charged. Board from $5 00 to $700 a wiek. 


For information apply to 
CHARLES D. HINE, Sec’'y, HARTFORD. 
apl8, m2, j6,13,20) 


Cenver to Yellowstone Park. 


A 25 days’ trip from Denver, July 13. 
All expenses, $105 to $115. 

Sights of Colorado and Utah included. 
18 days in camping and s aging. 

12 days in the Park. 


Address for informstion, Davip A. CuRRY, Prin, 


Gordon Academy, Ogden, Utah. 15 4t 
5 
TIME /S MONEY 


b 
Gregg’s Shorthand. 
Rapidly superseding all o'her systems wherever in- 
troduced. Pau phlet (with specimen) free, 


BOSTON: 33 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
NEw YORK: 106 East 23d St, 
CHICAGO: 648 Garfield vard. [18 4t 


tlemin or lady, if capable, to travel 

and to do corresponding for house of twenty 
years’ standing. Salary. $800 to right person Ad- 
dress A. P. T. ELDER, Mgr. Ashliard BIk., ( hicago. 


S- LARY for enterprising teacher, either gen- 


WANTED, at once: Teachers— 9 Superintend- 
ents,15 Pri: cipals, 4 College Presidents, 14 Piano, 
3 Vocal, 5 Art, 12 Elocution, 9 Primary, 6 Kindergar-. 
ten, 4 Governesses, 5 Science, 3 Latin. 2 Greek. 5 
Math: matics. for fall term. Address. with stamp, | 
COLUMBIAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Vanderbiit 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. l4eow | 


IRVING’S WORKS, 


Students’ Edition. 


Prepared for the use of Classes in English Lit- 
erature and for Reading Circles, and with 
Special Reference to the Requirements of the 
Colleges for Matriculation Examinations in 
English Literature. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED ISSUES ; containing 
the complete revised text. Large 12mo, hand- 
somely printed in a clear, readable type, cloth 
extra. each $1.00. 


I. Tales of a Traveler. 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM 
LYON PHELPS, A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Yale), In- 
structor in English Literature at Yale College. 

“T find the book thoroughly well adapted for its pur- 
pose, and am especially pleased with the critical sug- 
gestions of the notes.."—KATHERINE LEE BATES, 
Professor English Literature, Wellesley College. 


** Admirably we!l fitted for the work for which it is 

lanned, the notes will prove serviceable. The voluwe 
3 an attractive piece of typography.”’— MARY C. 
MOORE, Instructor in Literature, State normal 
school, Framingham, Mass. 


‘This edition seems to me to be in excellent shape 
for use in schools, and I am well pleased that it is 
available for cur students. The notes are admirable, 
just what needs to be G 
BUEALER. Master in Literature, Hotchiss school, 
Lakeville, Conn. 


**Excel'ent in every way. Sincere thanks are due 
from instructors and etudents to both editor and pub- 
lishers.’"—JS AAC THOMAS, Highschool, New Haven, 


ll. The Alhambra. 


Narrative of a Residence in the Celebrated Moorish 
Palace, with the Historical and Romantic Legends 
connected therewith. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by ARTHUR MARVIN, B.A. (Yale), In- 
structor in English Literature, Hopkins Grammar 
School, New Haven, Conn. 


The volume incladesa plan of the Alhambra, and 
other illustrations. (Now ready.) 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pros- 
pectuses of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and 
Stories of the Nations Series, sent on application 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 


school meeting to maintain a high school. |), 
the past it has been optional with the committe: 
Now it is compulsory. , 

The Manchester high school is to have addi. 
tions and alterations made this summer that 
will make nearly a new structure of it. 

The primary teachers of Manchester are ag 
yet minus their March salaries. Last Decey)- 
ber their salaries were raised, and after approv- 
ing the January and February accounts, the 
auditor decided that the raise was illegal, and 
said that they must not only go back to the oli 
salary, but must refund what they had beey 
overpaid. By advice they filled out their March 
salary coupons for the larger amount, and as 4 
result, are without their pay. The matter wil] 
probably be carried to court. 

It is probable that Manchester will have one 
or more new primary buildings this year. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
For Vacation Work , 


a month 


Last séason we engaged over 500 men and 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 

S$ season for the grandest and faste 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make monev ever offered to all who want 
profitable work. It is the kine of all subscription 
books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engray- 
ings. Distance is ne hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit. 
aod £zxclusive Territory. We want to correspond 
with every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation 
to the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON &{CO., Hartford, Conn, 


1 


An association of New England 
teachers has arranged for two excur- 
sions to the National Educational 
Association meeting, at Denver, 
July 8 to 12, 1895. 

One party will leave Boston July 3, 
and the other July 5. They will go 
by different routes to Chicago, but 
both by the every way reliable and 
desirable “ Burlington Route” from 
there to Denver. 

Both parties will be personally 
conducted by thoroughly experienced 
men, and details have been so ar- 
ranged that one may be lavish or eco- 
nomical in expenditure and get the 
most possible for his money. 

Send for full particulars to 

Gro. S. Houeurton, 
Lawrence School, South Boston, 
or 306 Washington St., Boston. 


DIPLOMAS 


MADE BY 
AMES © ROLLINSON COMPANY, 
202 BROADWAY, N-Y. 
WE CAN FVRNISH ANY KIND OF SCHOOL IN EXISTENCE 
WITH DIPLOMAS. CERTIFICATES , TESTIMONLALS 
ETC.. AT A MODERATE COST. WHETHER 


ONE OR A THOVSAND BE REQVIRED, 


PLAIN AS YOV PLEASE, ORNATE AS YOV PLEASE, BVT ALWAYS 
CHASTE, CORRECT, ARTISTIC, 
THE BEST- 

OUR PRICES ARE SO LOW THAT NO SCHOOL CAN 
AFFORD TO SACRIFICE GOOD TASTE BY INFLICTING A 
POSTER ON ITS STUDENTS, DON'T WAIT FOR THE 
““RUSH" SEASON, BUT WRITE US: (1) NUMBER RE- 
QUIRED ; 
FUL! SI7E SPECIMENS FOR § CENTS IF YOU NAME 


N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Be Wise To-day! 16 3t 


(2) KIND oF SCHOOL. CIRCULARS FREE- 


$75 per 
Salary Secured, 


Minimum Salary Desired, 


$1000 per year. | 


Act 


Mrs. S. applied to the NoRTH. WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY last sprirg, 


with the understanding that she desiied at least $75 PER MONTH; 


month, 


Act If. 


PRINCIPAL C, of a State Normal School wrote me for a Zeacher of Matic 


| matics. I recommended Mrs. S. and no other. She was emploved. 
Moral, 


Send to the North-Western Teachers’ A f ication blanks 
Address J. H. MILLER, Zinco/n, wee or application bla 


ou 


tak 


May 2, 1895. 
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VERMONT. 


Mrs. Julia Watson of Evanston, IIl., has 
given to the Black River Academy at Ludlow 


21,000 to establish a reference library. For dividing 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
The nineteenth meeting of the Massachusetts Senin ne 


‘own and District Superintendents’ Association | | iZ 
will be held in Springfield, May 3. Programme: |} 
4. M.—‘* The Superintendent and the Un- 
graded School”: Superintendent Miss Etta L. 
Chapman, Leicester; Superintendent W. Scott 
Ward, Baldwinville. Discussion opened by 
Superintendent W. A. Hoyt, North Brookfield. 
‘Departmental Teaching”: Superintendent C. 
F. Carroll, Worcester; Superintendent E. L. 
Curtiss, Hingham. Discussion opened by Su- 
H. wer Palmer. P. M.— 
Vertica riting” : Superintendent Miss] 
Clara A. Wood, Monson; Superintendent J. R. 
Potter, Walpole. Discussion opened by Super- 
intendent S. H. Holmes, Grafton. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the New 
England Normal Council will be held at the 
school committee room, Mason street, Boston, 
Friday, May 3. 


ROLLING PARTITION. 


Also WOOD 


Morning, 9.30. 
‘* Examination and Certification of Teach- 
ers”: Frank A. Hill, secretary of Massachu- 


and Air-Tight. 
In Various Woods. 


Made also with 
Blackboard 


These partitions are a 
marvelous convenience, 
easily operated, very — ZZ 


durable, and do not get SF = 


out of order. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


Blakboor 


Surface. 


== 

i} 
= = 


e 


WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


BLOCK FLOORS. 


VENETIAN BLINDS, 


in various kinds of wood, 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Composed of Wood Blocks, cemented and keyed to concrete 
foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which bo dampness «r foul ate can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can be secreted. Fire- 
resisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet. Cau be laid io a variety of patterns in differnt kinds of wood Very handsome in appearance, and everlasting. 


setts board of education; Professor Paul B. 


Hanus, Harvard College: 

** What Study of Children should be made|  Froebel’s memory was honored by the New 
by Normal Pupils?” President G. Stanley; England Conference of Educational Workers 
Hall, Clark University; Worcester; Principal at the English high school April 20. Samuel 
E. Harlow Russell, Worcester. | T. Dutton of Brookline presided. A chorus of 

‘+ Herbartianism ”: John T. Prince, agent twenty kindergartners, under the direction of 
Massachusetts board of education, West New- Miss Harriet S. Jenks, opened the programme 
ton; Professor H. T. Lukens, Clark Univer- with Froebel’s birthday song. James L. 
sity, Worcester. ‘Hughes, LL. D., of Toronto spoke on ‘*‘ The 

: Afternoon Session. |Work and Influence of Friedrich Froebel.” 

‘-The Kind and Amount of Pratice Work and He said in part: ‘* Froebel taught that child 
Its Place in a Normal School”: Principal C. C. life should be sunshiny. He believed that 
Rounds, Plymouth, N. H.; Principal W. J. objects teach creativeness, and object lessons 
Corthell, Gorham, Me.; J. A. Russell, Ply- teach imitation. He ennobled work and 


mouth, N. H. 

‘¢ The Place of Natural Science in a Normal 
School”: Principal G. P. Phenix, Willimantic, 
Ct.; Principal W. E. Wilson, Providence, R. I. 

“The Science of Education”: Principal 
Larkin Dunton, Boston; Principal Edward 
Conant, Randolph, Vt. 

Daniel B. Hagar, Salem, president; Ellen M, 


preached that labor is not drudgery, but joy. 
His process of growth was self-activity, and his 
law unity, and upon that plan he built his sys- 
tem.” Miss M. J. Garland spoke on the spirit 
of this teacher. Among his many watchwords, 
she said, none better expresses his philosophy 
than ‘*‘ From life; through life; to life.” The 
child plays and makes his own experiences. 


Dodge, Salemesecretary and treasurer. His face is turned toward nature; he is guided 


FEE FOR REGISTRATION, joes? beat possible guarsotes of falthtal service. 


Miss BODINE, 80 long and faverably known in the Agency 

work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers Co-operative Association), will be pleased to hear from all her 
old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to secure teachers or are ambitious for 
their own advancement, Write your wants very fully to save time, and she will be very glad to reply, stating 
what she believes she can do for each. Address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Miss OLEAN BODINE, Manager, 
184t] #4 aud 26 Van Buren St. (Athenzum), Second Door East of Wabssh Ave., Chicage. 


Chautauqua Summer Courses 


A Complete System of Collegiate Instruction (July 6-Aug. 16). | 
School of Music. 


Regular course in musical theory and _ prac- 
tice by leading musicians, in charge of H.R. 
Palmer, Mus. Doc. 

School of Expression. 

Literary analysis the basis of interpretation 


School of Arts and Sciences. 
Forty-five courses by professors from Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, The University of Chicago, 
etc. Thorough college work. 
School of Pedagogy. 


work. Best methods. Faculty from Teachers organism. Mr. S. H. Clark and Mrs. C. E. 
College, N. Y., with Pres. W. L. Hervey in 3ishop in charge 
charge. E 

School of Physical Education. 
Schools of Sacred Literature. Under the direction of Dr. W. G. Anderson, 

Important courses by Biblical specialist§, with of the Yale Gymnasium, A symmetrical and 

Prof. William R. Harper in charge. The liter- thorough curriculum, Normal courses for } 


ary study of the Bible valuable for teachers. teachers. 
Lectures, Readings, Concerts, and Entertainments. 

Among the lecturers for 1895 are Principal A. M. Fairbairn (Oxford), Prof. A. B. Bruce (Glas- 
ow),Mr. John Fiske, Dr. E. E. Hale, Gen. J. B. Gordon, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. John H. Barrows, 
*res. G. Stanley Hall, Pres. W. R. Harper, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. George D. Boardman, 

Prof. B. P. Bowne, Prof. C. T. Winchester, and many more. 

The Hotel Athenzum offers best accommodations at reasonable prices. A large number of 

guest cottages ; rates, $5 per week and upwards. 

Send for complete catalogue and lecture schedule. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Nature Study Helps. - 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russell 
Providence, R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of these who wish, without difficult study, to come 
to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about 


our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. New 
and Revised Edition. By CLARABEL GtMAN. Boards. Fully illustrated. 


Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given in this book the outlines of what she has found it practicable to attempt with 
children. Each “lesson” is in two parts,—one iu large print, consisting of statements of children’s ob 
servations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., 
are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple outline 
drawings are provided. which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. The book helps a teacher to es- 
tablish her pupils in habits of careful observation of nature, and such a result has been the author’s aim. 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
MEN AND BOYS WANTED, Manhood 


It is a White Cross physiology, and should be in the hands of every boy of ten years old and upward. 


Green Bee — It teaches the holiness of the body and the blessings of living clean, pure, and good lives 


outhern Star — It is a great aid in social purity work, 
Rev. Lewis Dextur — I Gasider ‘* True Manhood” a book of priceless value. Have placed it in the 


band bo’ 
Price Prepaid, $1.25. ALICE B. STOCKHAM & 277 Madison &t., Chieago. 


to self-conquest; he is taught to consider the 
good of others before his own. There is no 
reason why a boy should ‘creep like a snail 
unwillingly to school,’ Miss Garland said. The 
cynic sees danger in happiness in the school- 
room, but in the midst of play the child is 
taught —if the teacher has the true kindergar- 
ten spirit— to have respect for authority. He 
is given the right point of view, so that he can 
put himself in accord with the spirit and activity 
of God. Miss Laura Fisher of Boston said that 
the kindergarten idea was the law of the media- 
tion of opposites, and Miss Alice C. Dockham 
of Chelsea spoke on the value of this method to 
primary teachers. Other addresses were made 
by Walter S. Parker, D. S. Sanford, and Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, who spoke particularly of the 
objections that are made to the kindergarten, 
saying that none of them affect the vital points 
of Froebel’s ideas. After a group of pretty 
songs, Miss Poulssen, a blind kindergartner, 
who is considered one of the best interpreters 
of Froebel’s musical methods, gave a very inter- 
esting talk. 

The Monroe Fund for Wellesley College is 


now complete, and in recognition of this event 
there are to be two readings at the college, one 
on April 15 by Miss Ida Benfrey of New York, 
and one April 20 by Professor J. W. Churchill. 

Mr. C. T. C. Whiteomb, principal of the 
high school at Wakefield, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the new English high school at Somer- 
ville. Mr. Whitcomb is a graduate of Amherst: 
organized the Barnstable County Teachers’ As- 
sociation; and is president of the High School 
Teachers’ Association of Massachusetts. He is 
a young man of rare promise. 


Tue last two personally-conducted tours to 
Washington, under the auspices of the Royal 
Blue Line, leave Boston Wednesday, April 17, 
and Wednesday, May 8. The rate of $23 cov- 
ers every expense of the trip of seven days. 
Members of previous parties express themselves 
as delighted with the accommodations furnished. 
A detailed itinerary may be secured by address- 
ing A. J. Simmons, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 
street, Boston. [8t 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. Chicago (Englewood), Ill. WitborS. JacKMAN, Manager. 


A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of its Principles 
in Actual Teaching, by the Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 


For circulars giving discount to clubs and a full 
15-e0w] WILBUB 8. JACKMAN, 


Three Weeks: July 15 to August 3, 1895. : : : : Fifteen Well Equipped Departments, 


synopsis of the course of study, address 
Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station ‘* 0,” Chicago. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulurs, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. . . + LMormal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Most charming seaside location. 


AUDITORIOM, Chicago, Ill. 


Cool and pleasant. 


Send for list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. _{15-tf 


The TWENTIETH SESSION of the 


Sauveur College of Languages 


AND 


THE 


Amherst Summer School 


Will be held at Amherst College, Amherst, Mass3., July 1 to August 9, 1895. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, English Literature, Latin, Ancient and 
Modern Greek, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Math- 
ematics, Drawing, Painting, Pbysical Training, and 
Library 


For programme address Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Cople, 
St., Jamaica Plain, Mass., or Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE 
Amherst, Mass, 

N. B —Dr. Sauveur will send to applicants circu- 
lars of his ed cational works. (14-m 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 


SCHOOL, 


July 8-August 16, 1895. 


During the Summer of 1895 instruction will 
University in the following subjects : 


Sanscrit, History, 
Greek, Philosophy, 
Latin, Experimental 
German, Mathematics, 
French, Physics, 
Italian, Chemistry, 
English, Elocution, Botany, 


be given by professors and instructors of Cornell 


Geology, 

Drawing and Art, 

Mechanical Drawing and 
Designing, 

Architectural Drawing, 

Experimental Engineering, 

Physical Training. 


Psychology, 


In all eighty-five coarses are offered by fourteen of the professors of the University and seven- 


teen instructors. 


The SCHOOL OF LAW will be open from July 6 to August 30, and courses are offered in 


Real Property Law, Corporations, Domestic Relations, 
Equity, Contracts, Bailments, 

Crimes, Mercantile Law, Wills and Administration. 
Codes of Procedure, Torts, 


For a circular giving detailed information regarding the courses offered, the instructors, the 
fees, and the cost of living in Ithaca, address the Secretary of the Summer School, 


16 4t eow 


Prof. O, F. Emerson, /thaca, NV. Y. 


ga When writing to advertisers please mention this journal, 
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Keep the 


‘*My baby was a living skeleton. 
mus, Indigestion, etc. 
did not strengthen or fatten him. 
what he did at birth—seven pounds. 


Baby Fat. 


“CAVE SPRING, Ga., May 21, 1894. 


The doctors said he was dying of Maras- .« 
The various foods I tried seemed to keep him alive, but 
At thirteen months old he weighed exactly 
I began using *‘Scorr’s EMULSION,” some- 


times putting a few drops in his bottle, then again feeding it with a spoon; then 


again by the absorption method of rubbing it into his body. € c 
oe ” Sale Saabs to stouten and fatten, and became a beautiful dimpled boy, 


velous. 


The effect was mar- 


a wonder to all. Scort’s EMULSION supplied the one thing needful. 


‘‘Mrs, KENNON WILLIAMS.” 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is especially useful for sickly, delicate children when their other food 


fails to nourish them. 


It supplies in a concentrated, easily digestible 


form, just the nourishment they need to build them up and give them 


health and strength. 


It is Cod-liver Oil made palatable and easy to 


assimilate, combined with the Hypophosphites, both of which are 


most remarkable nutrients. 


Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute / 
Scott & Bowne, New York. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ARKANSAS. 


INTELLIGENCE. fested in that upon “Reading,” conducted by Mrs. 


Tucker, and that upon ‘‘ Transition from Gram- 


‘| mar to High School,” by Superintendent Skinner. 


The latter was not all harmony, but the discus- 


The second number of 7'he School News, pub-| sion was vigorous. 


lished quarterly, by Superintendent Holloway, 
of Fort Smith, has just been issued. It is 


quite a readable sixteen-page paper, edited ex-' 


pressly for the benefit of the city schools. He 
gives a résumé of the correspondence had with 
some twenty odd superintendents, from Maine to 
California, relative to anumber of problems now 
agitating the minds of school men. ‘The gen- 
eral make-up of the little paper reflects credit 
upon the spirit and enterprise of Superintendent 
Holloway and his corps of principals. 

Superintendent Barnett of- Eureka Springs, 
after running a private school for several months, 
has begun the public-school work, and has things 
wellin hand. The cost of their new building 
necessitated a reduction of the school term to six 
months. 

P. L. Burrows is now in his second year at 
Dardanelle. His printed course of study shows 
that he is familiar with the needs of graded- 
school work. He is thoroughly grading the 
schools, and in his work has the codperation of 
the community. 

H. J. Hall is in his third year’s work at Wal- 
dron. That place has recently reorganized, 
under the special district law, and Mr. Hall will 
now set about grading his school. One by one 
these villages are adopting the graded system. 

Superintendent Cook of Hot Springs has 
been handicapped somewhat by the smallpox 
scare. But we are glad to note that it is now 
practically over, and school work is resuming 
its normal channel. 

J. R. Roberts, formerly President of Pea 
Ridge Academy, is doing well with his new col- 
lege at Bentonville. The people of that thriving 
place built him a magnificent brick of modern 
architecture, and he is giving them a very fine 
school in return. 


KANSAS. 


The Kansas railroads are more promptly and 
thoroughly awake to looking after the N. E. A. 
business this season than they have been before 
for years. 

On general principles, it is not well to let pol- 
itics change the executive officers of a school 
system, but if the three appointive members of 
the state board of education had to go out with 
their party this year, better successors could 
hardly have been found than Superintendent J. 
E. Klock of Leavenworth, County Superintend- 
ent Nannie Anderson of Olathe, and Professor 
C. 8. Parmenter of Baldwin. 

There was no legislation this year on any 
matter connected with the district or city 
schools in general. It is at least better that 
all of the bills on that subject should have 
failed than that all of them should have become 
Jaws. There should be somebody at the next 
legislature to help wise school legislation to 
success. 

The visit of Dr. G. Stanley Hall to the state, 
in connection with the recent meeting of teach- 
ers at Garnett, was a great help to our teachers. 

Superintendent Davidson of Topeka is 
doing good things for education by bringing 
before his teachers and people noted educa- 
tional lecturers. The board of education shows 
its appreciation of the superintendent’s constant 
effort in all worthy lines, by giving him a hand- 
some increase of salary. 

Arbor day was very generally observed by 
the schools April 11, in accordance with the 
proclamation of the governor. 

The Labette county high school has moved 
into its handsome new building, and all goes 
well. It is a monument to the persistent effort 
of the recent county superintendent. 


NEBRASKA. 


The Southeast Nebraska Educational Associ- 
ation held its eleventh annual session in Beatrice, 
March 28, 29,80. The Round-table conferences 


The papers for the remaining sessions were 
all good, though some of the discussions lan- 
guished. About the usual interest was shown, 
so far as the regular programme was concerned. 
The attendance was less than a year ago, partly 
owing to financial stringency, and partly because 
teachers are saving up energy and money to go 
to Denver in July. The notable features of 
the meetings were the two evening programmes, 
—the concert on Thursday evening, by the Uni- 
versity Conservatory of Music, and the lecture, 
Friday evening, by Professor De Motte, on 
‘*The Secret of Character Building.” 

A suggestion was made that it might be better 
to omit next year’s meeting, or possibly dissolve 
the association altogether; but after some dis- 
cussion the proposition was voted down by an 
overwhelming majority, and the association will 
meet next year as usual. 

Officer for next year: President, J. W. 
Dinsmore, Humboldt; vice-president, Principal 
E. R. Utterback, Table Rock; secretary, Anna 
E. Leger, Beatrice; treasurer, Superintendent 
A. A. Reed, Crete; executive committee, Prin- 
cipal S. P. Arnot, Sterling, and Principal EF. H. 
Morgan, Nebraska City, together with the pres- 
ident and secretary. 

The North Nebraska Teachers’ Association 
met in Norfolk, April 3,4,and 5. Superintend- 
ent H. R. Corbett met the county superintend- 
ents in conference, the chief interest developing 
in the discussion of the ‘‘ County Institute.” The 
conference of superintendents and principals, 
led by Superintendent Morey, of Kearney; that 
of high-school teachers, led by Miss Howard, of 
Schuyler; of rural teachers by Miss Howells, of 
Randolph; and of primary teachers, by Miss 
Brindley, of Columbus, were all well attended. 

The general meetings were well attended and 
good interest was the rule. Northeastern Ne- 
braska, as represented in this meeting, has an 
excellent body of teachers. The session of the 
meeting was the lecture by Rev. S. Wright 
Butler, of Omaha, which filled the largest avail- 
able hall. 

President for next year, Superintendent D. 

- O’Connor, West Point; vice-president, Su- 
perintendent W. W. Boner, Wayne: secretary 
and treasurer, Superintendent Dan. Miller, 
Fremont. The next meeting is to be held in 
Fremont. 

The Central Nebraska Teachers’ Association 
held its first annual session in Aurora, April 4, 
5, and 6. This is a new association, but has a 
good field, and the outlook is for a vigorous 
future growth. The programme of the various 
meetings was well-carried out, and a large num- 
ber of teachers was in attendance. The newness 
did not in any way prevent good papers and forci- 
ble, sensible discussion. Herbartians, and others, 
were especially interested in a paper by Presi- 
dent Norton, of the State normal school, on 
‘** Higher Grounds of Interest.” State Superin- 
tendent Corbett conducted a well-attended con- 
ference of county superintendents upon the 
topic: **Courses of Study for Ungraded Schools 
and County Institutes.” 


How’s 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and fi- 
nancially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 

WEST & TRU AX, Wholestle D-ucgiats, Toledo, O 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole-ale 

Druggists, Toled +, Ohio 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken inteynally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 


were well attended, especial interest being mani- 


druggists. Testimonials free. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper’s for May has some features of 
special interest. Julian Ralph writes entertain- 
ingly of ‘Sunny Mississippi,” including the home 
of the late Jefferson Davis at Biloxi, now fall- 
ing into decay. Alfred Parsons gives a charm- 
ing glimpse of ‘‘ Wanderings in Japan.” The 
famous picture-gallery at Madrid, ‘t The Muse- 
um of the Prado,” is the theme treated by Royal 
Cortissoz. The article is beautifully illustrated. 
William Dean Howells relates his experiences 
with the visions of sleep. Dr. Andrew Wilson 
of the University of Edinburgh has succeeded 
in giving to ‘* The Story of the Liver,” the fasci- 
nation of fiction. Rev. Dr. Brockholst Morgan, 
Superintendent of the New York city mission 
society, relates some of his experiences as a 
practical worker among outcasts. The title of 
his paper is ‘* Man’s Work Among Women.” 
Charles Dudley Warner, in the ‘‘ Editor's 
Drawer,” writing from near Florence, discusses 
the common European view of America. 
Harper’s maintains its reputation as ‘‘ the best 
collection of short stories.” The May number 
contains three, each treating a phase of Ameri- 
can life, and each widely different from the 
other in scene and manner. 


— The May Century has a wide range of in- 
terest. In the Napoleon Life Professor Sloane 
narrates the conclusion of Napoleon’s superb 
‘ampaign in Northern Italy. A new novelette, 
“The Princess Sonia,” by Julia Magruder, be- 
gins in this number and is illustrated with a 
dozen pictures by Charles Dana Gibson, the 
well-known artist. Alexander McArthur, well 
known in musical circles, contributes a paper 
on ‘** Rubinstein: The Man and the Musician,” a 
personal sketch from the point of view of a 
pupil and friend of the great pianist. Mr. Noah 
Brooks contributes the last of his papers on 
Washington in Lincoln’s Time, dealing with the 
close of Lincoln’s career, and giving reminis- 
cences of the trial of the conspirators in 1865. 
William E. Smythe, one of the leaders of the 
irrigation movement, writes on ‘* The Conquest 
of Arid America,” and illustrations are furnished 
by Mary Hallock Foote and Harry Fenn. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s ‘‘ Errant Wooing” comes to 
a happy ending. Other fiction, in various keys, 
is contributed by Langdon E. Mitchell, Richard 
M. Johnston, and Kate Chopin. ‘The squander- 
ing of New York’s public franchises is consid- 
ered by Mr. A. C. Bernheim, under the title of 
‘‘A Chapter of Municipal Folly,” and in addition 
to a variety of poetry by Edith M. Thomas and 
others, there are articles gn sanitary reform, 
forestry, Southern dialect, children in art, ete. 


— Two historical studies of interest which 
appear in the May Atlantic are ‘* The Political 
Depravity of Our Fathers,” by John B. McMas- 


ter, and ‘* Dr. Rush and General Washington,” 
by Paul Leicester Ford. Twopapers of peculiar 
interest to lovers of nature are ‘‘A Week on 
Walden’s Ridge,” a Tennessee sketch by Brad- 
ford Torrey, and ‘‘ Tramps with an Enthusiast,” 
by Olive Thorne Miller. Richard Harding Davis 
is the subject of the second paper in the series of 
“New Figures in Literature and Art.” The 
first of Percival Lowell’s papers on Mars treats 
of the atmosphere of Mars. Mr. Lowell writes 
very charmingly, giving the latest information 
in regard to this remarkable planet. Fiction is 
well represented by installments of the two 
serials, ‘*‘ A Singular Life,” by Elizabeth Stew- 
art Phelps, and ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty,” by 
Gilbert Parker. There is also a short story by 
Eliza Orne White, entitled ‘*A Faithful Fail- 
ure.” Among other contributions are ‘A 
Standard Theatre,” by T. R. Sullivan. ‘+ Christ- 
mas Shopping at Assuan,” by Agnes Repplier, 
an anonymous sketch, ete. The Contributors’ 
Club and Book Reviews complete the issue. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— The May number of Godey’s Magazine 
appears in an even more attractive cover than 
It contains as leading features 


Milton’s beautiful May poem, illustrated by 
Newman; a continuation of the ‘‘ Fair Women 
Series”; ‘*Artists in Their Studios,” by Cooper; 


the Easter one. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
SS for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars address 7 ; 


Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A. 6 AM. 


Ladies only. ‘or ca’ » address th 
Principal, w D. B. Hagan, Ph D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTrFix Mass. 
S For both’ sexes. an 


For Catalogs, address 
w J. G@. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


‘« Circe,” by Miller; and ** The Angora Cat.’ 
There are also sketches, short stories, poeis. 
book reviews, and Godey’s fashions, giving ex- 
cellent descriptions of the current fashions of 
the day. This number, with its eighty illustr,- 
tions, is unique and interesting. The Godey 
Company, 32-34 Lafayette place, New York, 


—The Pall Mall, always among our most ey- 
tertaining magazines, sends out a May number 
of great attractions. Laura B. Starr contri- 
butes an extended article (finely illustrated) oy 
‘¢ The Imperial Family of Japan.” “ Cavalry jy 
the Waterloo Campaign,” illustrated with maps, 
isa valuable sketch by Lieutenant-General] Sj; 
Evelyn Wood. ‘+ Hands all Round,” by Jolin 
O’Neill, is unique. The stories are charminy. 
and the illustrations have real merit. New 
York: The International News Company. 


— The complete novel in Lippineott’s for 
May is ‘* The Lady of Las Cruces,” by Chris- 
tian Reid. The merit of the number can best 
be shown by the names of some of the writers : 
Clinton Scollard, William Trowbridge Larned. 
Grace F. Pennypacker, Edith Brower, Jose) 
Wharton, and David Bruce Fitzgerald.  Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Writer for Avril; terms, $1 00 a year. Boston. 
4 for May; terms $3.00 a year. Phila. 
elpbia. 

St Nicholas for May; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Company. 

Pall Mali Gazette for May; terms, $300 a year. 
New York: International News Co. 

Godey’s Magazine for May; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York: 2 Lafayette place. 

The Magazine of Art for May; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: The Cassell Publishing Company. 
Notes and Queries for May; terms $100 a year, 
Manchester, N. H. 


FOREICN TOURS. 

Strictly first class; small, select parties; choice of 
18 routes; personally conducted ; annually since 1881 ; 
prices, $184, $218, $278, $316, ete.; sailings, June 21 
and 29; descriptive pamphlet sent. 

Supt. F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Marshall, Mich. 


FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES 


BETWEEN 


May 18 and From $175 
July 13 to EU to $750, 
and from 31 days to 101 days’ daration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at dis- 
posal, or trip desired, and programmes will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
201 Washington S8t., Boston, Mass. 
135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
w 204 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ills. 


Hurope, 1895. 


NINTH SEASON. 
All Expenses — Three Meals a Day. 


31 Days, $135; 38 Days, $175, 


AND UPWARDS. 


Rooms on ship: Outside, amidships, and on prom- 
epade deck. 
Circular free upon application. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, 
14-5t SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAI' 


& CO. 


Have just received for 


An elegant line of 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 


English Art Squares, 
Kidderminster Carpets. 


—— 


Also a fine line of 


Canton Matting. 
Excellent quality, both plain and fancy. 


— — 


A great variety of 


Rugs and [lats, 


Which will be offered at a very Low Price. 


163 to 169 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


COBRESPOSDING WITH ADVERTISEBS, 
pleae mention this Journal. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Masic-teacher’s eee Elliot Fa ie N.Y 
Between the Lights........ Park. Charles Wells Moulton. Buffalo, 


American College and Pablic-school Directory, 1895 . : 


The Story of Patriote’ Day .... Darney. Lee & Shepard, B M 

Pocket Guide to the Land Birds of New England...... Wierd. “ ee 

De. Underweod ‘* “ “ 1 75 

Webster's First Bunker-hil! Oration, with Notes.. George. D.C. Heath & Co., * “ 20 

Bark’s Speech on the Conciliation with America, 1775, ; 

Ha ne’s Speech, with Notes..... —......... Gannett Maynard, Veirill & Co, N. 12 

Kellogg’s Busy-work Cards, Series I, No.I............ E, L. Kellogg & Uo, sd 

ye Winter. International News Co , 

One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 34.... ere P. Gannett & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Laboratory Guide for the Dissection of the Cat.. Gorham, Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1 00 

English Seamen in the 16th Century....... Fronde. 1 75 

Burk’s Speech on Conciliation with the Colonies...... ee ee 

Belitz. Berlitz & Co., N. Y. 

A Soulless Singer,.,........ Lee Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1 25 


The Means of Grace.... 


©, H. Evans & Co , 8t Lous, Mo 


- Cooperrider. Lutberan Book Concern, Colambus, Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—‘* Why, mamma!” said Willie, as he went 
out into the cold and could see his own breath. 
**Give me a glass of water quick! I must be 
on fire inside.”—Harper’s Young People. 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— ‘‘T can’t tell you,” said the experienced 
suburbanite in reply to the question of his new 
neighbor, ‘‘ when the next train goes, but I can 
tell you what your chances of catching it are.” 

‘* What are they ?” inquired the new neighbor 
eagerly. 

**Well, if you run as hard as you can,” said 
the experienced resident, ‘* you will have fifteen 
minutes to wait, and if you merely walk you'll 
findshe train just pulling out.”—Chicago Record. 


— 


IMPORTANT —When visiting New Y rk City, 
Save Baggage Exoress and Carriage Hire and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Hand¢omely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevaturs and al! 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
stages. and elevated railroads to all Depots You 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—‘* How do you like that little French girl 
next door, Polly?” ‘Don’t like her at all,” 
said Polly. ‘*She calls me names. She called 
me a ma’mselle yesterday, and I ain’t.” 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


To any party wishing to establish a first-class 
Sanitarium, NORMAL OR MILITARY SCHOOL, 
LapiEs’ SEMINARY OR COLLEGE, we offer for 
sale at one-half its cost a magnificent building and 
grounds every way adapted to such ause. Said 
building is located in the outskirts of a delightful 
and healthful (Illinois) city of 10,009 inhabitants, 
some two hours by rail from Chicago, on the bank 
of a beautiful river. It contains 100 chambers, spa- 
cious parlors and dining-room, with all modern 
improvements for heating, lighting, and water 
supply, etc..; steam, gas, baths, elevator, and 
open fireplaces, 

Said building is comparatively new, having been 
used for summer boarding, only three months in 
a year, for a few years. 

For full particulars apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St, 
17-13¢ Boston, Mass. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 1895. 
New college building. Wel! equipped laboratories. 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
Sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for announcement 
JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED, 


September next, in a first class New York academy 
three young men to take charge of three departments 
of the school, viz: Preparatory English, Classics and 
Sciences, and French, German, and Vocal Music 


{choral and glee club). Good salaries paid for satis- 
tory hers. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New Work. 


60} mously. This was alter a good of experience 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


U N U M SED LEONEM, the lioness replied proudly; to be sure, there is only one of him, but he isa 
lion. When Supt. Harris of Catskill resigned, the boar voted to ask us to nominate a suc- 

cessor We had just one man who fitted that p'ace to a dot, and we recommended him, not so much as men- 
re ges J the vacancy to any other candidate. Other agencies were not so particular; they sent in a lot of names. 
Bat the board, after looking the ground over and visiting the schoo!s of our and several of the other candi- 
dates, on April 19 1895, elected our man unani- Ss ED with this Agency and its methods and its 
teachers. Where we know the conditions of 

the place thoroughly, we know our teachers we!! enough to be pretty sure who wil! fit it, and we arejotten will- 
ing to trust our chances to a single candidate. We wish doubting Thomases among schoo! men would come 
here and see for themselves how large a list we have and how perfect is our system of classificetion. The 
day of the Information Agency is over. It is the day of the Agency with UNUM SED LEO N EM 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE | 8034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
ASSOC | AT | O N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 
’ Wabash Ave. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, *ttucaco, 11.” 
We now have direct applicatienms for hundreds of teachers for all kinds of School and College work. 


Salaries, $4000 and less. Good primary and grammar grade vacancies at $40 to $90 per month. 
Send for new circular. Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN 6 ssupsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Established in (884. Positions Filled. 3700. 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Gente for advanced 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address atonce National Educational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. Myars, 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
of school pro 
references furnished. 


MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUB (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


w 

Teachers Wanted, | Teachers’ Bureau, 

St. Louis, Me. 19TH YEAR. 

WUANTED, atence; Teachers —3 Superintend- 

ents, 5 Principals, 2 College Presidents, 4 Piano, 

3 Vocal. 5 Art, 2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 5 Kindergar- 

ten, 4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek, 5 Mathewatics, 

for fall term Address, with stamp, COLUMBIAN 

TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Vanderbilt Building, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 17 eow 


TEAGHERS who are 
UNEMPLOYED 


or those who v ti WwW k 
want profitable aca ion or 
can secure a desirable engagement by addressing 
Cc. B. BEACH & CO., Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 


lf You Want to Save 


Half your butter bills and all of 
your doctor’s bills, use White’s 


Gold Churn 
Butterine. 


GoLp 1n CoLor, GOLD IN VALUE. 


The three emirent chemists who acted as judges 
on the food products at the Chicago World’s 
Fair — Professor Sharpless, of Boston School of 
Technology; Professor Atwater, Government 
Experimental Chemist; and Prof:ssor Wiley, 
Chief Government Chemist — after a careful 
analysis, awarded a medal for what they called 
“A sweet and wholesome product called batter- 
ine. 

10 Ibs. $1.65 Exp. bc. to Boston, and 25c. 
to other N. E. points. 

Ever sweet, wholesome, and fragrant. 
Made scientifically. Delicious cream and 
the purest natural ingredients only used. 
Combined so as to leave GOLD CHURN 
BUTTERINE free from butyric acid, the 
decaying element in butter. 

That's why scientists and eminent ex- 
perts recommend Gold Churn Butterine. 
send order for sample tub or box of 
prints, and if you don’t find it just as rep- 
resented, you will get your money right 
back. Sold only by 

A. WHITE, 324 Canal S:., Providence, R. I. 


WANTED, 
In September, in one Western city, twenty-five 
teachers, viz : Two teachers kindergarten, salary 
$500 and $580; two high school assistants, salary 
$850; One teacher of Singing, salary $650; twenty 
teachers of graded schools, salary $500. 

Also, in | New York city. 4 — teacher of 
Singing and Drawing ; salary, 
to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
L Y Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, lL 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 


Wane CORRESPONDING with Adver- 
tisers please mention this Journal. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eagiand, and has ed a national reputation. We receive calls fu 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate cf $1,500,000. yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 


believe that there are other excellent teachers’| Each the 
teachers sent us eminently fills the requirement. We 
bureaus, but I did not feel like putting # matter of made no mistake iu placing this selectiun car te blanche 


so much importance to me wholly in the hands of |in your hanas. Both the superintendent and com- 
any other.”’—E,. H. Norwalk, Conn. mittee commend them.’’—C. UC. CUNDALL, M.D., Fair- 
haven, Mass. 
We have had twenty-five such calls this season. 
Teachers positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT. Manane- 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., Wabash Ave., 82 Church 8t., | 120% St., 8038 12th 8t., 
Boston, Mass. | New York. | Ohicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | LosAngeles. Oal Washington. D. 0 


One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 


in Both Offices. Boston. 
Agency Manual 211 Wabash 
free to any VA Lr Avenue, 
address. —== BOSTON mo CHICAGO =~ Chicago. 


P There are several good agencies, but if you wish one that stands h'gh with school 
officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 
The Penna. Educational Bureau, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘* We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.” ply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
w FRED. DICK, Mor., Kittredge Building, DENV&R, COLO 

** BOSTON, MASS., April 8, 1895. 
‘“wir. H. P. FRENCH, Albany, N. Y.: | am glad to inform you that Pres. 
Cile completed arrangements with me this morning to teach Mathematics 


next year in Colby Academy. Thanking you for your interest In my behalf, 
‘*1t am yours, etc., IRVING E. MILLER.”’ 
The writer of the above registered witb us on March 28th, and in ten days. through our recommendation 


he bad secured the position to which he refers. Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
ALBANY TEACHER®’ AGENCY, 24 State St., Albany, N YW. 


+» Bo 
INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘i? wesrtoth Newtorx. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Wants more ed school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


(w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 
= THe WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION = 
Ore PARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illinois Teachers Agency. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise ) Register at once. Not a vacancy in the State 
but is known to us within forty eight hours 
and wishing to come to Hlinois, of determinstion. BLANK FREE. 


ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 
1509 ASHLAND BLock, CHICAGO. 


Send 2 cents for particulars. 


Registration fee, 50 cents. [w ty] 


One Thousand Coples So'd in Advance of Publication. 


REPORT COMMITTEE FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A: 8S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL, 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten, copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW “COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLI.—No. 1s. 


Adopte the Legislature, for use in 


all the public schools of the 
State of WEST VIRGINIA 


Myers’s General History. 


The most masterly text-book on general history 
ever written, 


Montgomery’s American History. 


A vivid panorama of the great activities of 
American life. 


Montgomery’s Beginner’s American History. 


The history of the nation told in the biographies 
of its founders and builders. 


Ginn and Company’s Writing Books. 


The means of acquiring a neat, legible hand, and 
writing with ease and rapidity. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Feb. 22, 1895, by an act of 


Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 

Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read. 
ers, | whomsvoever pubiished, 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri. 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, | 
T.H. Castor & Co., a, 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
ency H Holt & Co. American 
Hachette London branch) publications. 
from 144 Tremont St. to 
w 23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 
The publications of HENRY HoLT & ©o.. WM. R. 
JENKINS, K. STEIGER & CO., M D BERLITZ & Co, 
HaCHETTE & UI®. (London), GINN & Co, HEATH & 
Co.,etc. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Reguiar importations 


trom the European book centres. 
7 G A. KORHLER & CO. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 

43,45, and 67 Bost Tenth St., New York. 

BEED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

OULLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 

MAYNARD’S Kngiish Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

ANDKR*ON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathemayics, etc., ete. w 
H, 1. SMITH . WILLIAMS, 

6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., cage. 


[INIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Coirespondence solicited, 


Roman Empire— 
Australia— New issues 


Holy Land— 
Klemm’s Kelief Maps. 


Set + f15 pow ready 


Price, postpaid: Plain. $100; Water; roof, $1.75. 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOULS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Send for specimen pages of ' Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
plete Phonographic lustructor.’”’ Used exclusively 
in above schools. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 88 Union Square, NY. 


Attend the Me'ropolitan School of Shorthand 95 Fifth 
Ave.,cor 17ih 8t. Special course and rates to teachers. 


Correct Spelling, a Rare Accomplishment ! 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING 


By LARKIN DunTON, LL.D. Head Master Boston Normal School, and ©. Goopwin CLARK, A.M., 
late Master Gaston School, Boston, TEACHES PUPILS TO SPELL CORRECTLY. 


Just Published. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 


AND USEFUL INFORMATION, 


With numerous illustrations, 18mo. Cloth. 6&0 cts. 


Priflank. Intro. price, 420. per dex. sens our New Menstrated kducational © | HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENC . 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, - Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 


By JoHN GALL, autbor of * Popular Reacings io 
Science.” With numerous iliustrations. 18mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


For sale by ail Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 


ceipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Pablishers and Importers, .. . 83 East 17th Street, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE,|Horton's Adjustable 


By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St. 151 Wabash Ave,, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, CH/CAGO. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 

a sys ¢ course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 

Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Phil ress 

practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. we 
ar Summer Session at Martha's Vineyard. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, 8ec’y, 

eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 

KORADINE. * sory tor 

Young and old, 


One of the best helps for teachers, Full of unspoken suggestions regarding child training. 


he it forecful ihe times are ripe tor it. Professor rarely 


Cloth, Prepaid, $1.25. ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO,, 277 Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 


HIANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of Teachers and Amanuense 
s. 
Shorthand Teachers for public and private schools in Gemand. 
at the month. System unequaled. Endorsed by 
schools. laries good. Correspondence solicited. Circular on application. Address MARY ALDERSON 
CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite «* th’s Companion.”’) eow 


Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drili 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate 


Send for descriptive circular. 


RARE MUSIC. 


Songs of Sleep. 

By Clayton Johns. One of the daintiest smal) 
collections extant. It is not a child’s book. The 
songs are for mezz0-soprano voice. 50 cents 
postpaid. 


Boott’s”? Album of Songs. 

A new collection of charming lyrics. Each 
song is a gem, both in text and musical Setting, 
Refined, artistic treatment is exhibited in the 
piano accompaniments. A large variety of choice 
selections, $1.co. 


Classic Four- Hand Collection, 

The most admirable volume of piano duets ever 
publi-hed. The best modern composers are rep- 
resented, and each number will repay the m st 
careful study. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25 ; 
cloth, g lt, $2.00; postpaid. 


Melodious Pastimes. 
For violin and piano. Excellent easy solos with 
piano accompaniment. $1.00, postpaid. 


Song Album. 

By Martin Roeder. Eighteen songs of the 
highest order, for soprano, mezzo soprano, and 
tenor. A valuable collection for good singers. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


* Selected Classics.” 

For the pianoforte. Ths Jatest collection in 
the famous “Classic Series’ has been compiled 
with rare taste and judgment, and will be found 
invaluable to the cultivated player. 143 pages. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 
$2 00. 


Every person interested in music should 
send for our handsome new booklets of new 
vocal and piano compositions, 


Some Fascinating New Sengs, 
New Piano Music, 1895, 
and Pearls of Sheet Music. 
(Free on request ) 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H."DITSON & N. Y. eow 


A Talk to Teachers. 


Why do yon Keep in your possession 80 
many Text-Books for which you have no 
present use, and, probably, no future use? 
You know,—or if you dov’t, we beg new to infirm 
you —that we will gladly take them from yl oD 
equitable terms in exchange for anything you may 
need ip the live of 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES OR TEXT - BOOKS. 


Kindly Note a Few of ovr Specialties 


Rrown’s Commoa *chool Examiaer, $1.00 
Kirktand’s Composition Subjects, . 
Moimes’ Drawing Hooks, 3 numvers, 50 
(perfectiy graded.) 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 
School Books and School supplies, 
253 and 255 State St., 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


6-m 5t CHICAGO. 


The No. 


Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Improved Paper Feed, 


Envelope Guides, 
Matchless Construction. 


and Recitations 7? Subscribers to the Journal 
eir su 

t months by send: 

arly subscription. 


Societies, Churches, etcs Sampl 
PGARRETT & O0., 


Economical Ribbon Movement, 


Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 


Readily Adjustable Paper and c= 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,327 Broadway, New York. 


Boston Office, 15 School street. 


| 
T f 


